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Chronicle 


Home News.—President Hoover’s selection of Henry 
P. Fletcher, Republican, former Ambassador to Italy, as 
chairman of the new Tariff Commission met with approv- 
al in Europe, where it was thought a 
member of the diplomatic service would 
best realize the harm the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff was doing to international trade. In this country 
his appointment was regarded with alarm by the coalition 
group of Senators who will probably oppose his confirma- 
tion on the ground that he represents the high-protection- 
ist views of Mr. Grundy and the Pennsylvania industrial- 
ists. On August 24, Senator Caraway declared that since 
the President won a victory over the Senate on the flex- 
ible-tariff provision, that body will consider it a duty to 
see that new commissioners are men familiar with trade 
conditions and not mere political appointees. Two days 
later, on August 26, Mr. Hoover announced the choice 
of a second commissioner, Thomas Walker Page, a Demo- 
crat, of Virginia. An authority on economics, he was a 
member of the original Tariff Commission under Presi- 
dent Taft, and later served in the same capacity under 
Presidents Wilson and Harding, being chairman of the 
Commission from 1920 to 1922. Four places remained 
to be filled. The appointments must be confirmed when 
the Senate meets in December. The new Commission 
takes office September 16, and will immediately proceed 


New Tariff 
Commission 


to investigate the rates of a number of articles which the 
last Congress ordered to be studied. 

On August 21, Alabama Republican leaders agreed not 
to enter nominations for Senator and Governor, and thus 
tacitly gave their support to Senator Heflin and Hugh 


State Locke. It was conceded that, even with 
Political this arrangement, there was little hope of 
Contests 


victory for the independent candidates ; 
however, the Republicans would be satisfied if the contest 
caused enough dissension among the Democrats to increase 
considerably Republican influence in the State. Two 
days after the Illinois Democratic party had adopted a 
straightforward declaration for the repeal of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, the Republican convention, on Au- 
gust 22, voted to abide by the results of the Prohibition 
referendum on November 4, the day of the State elections. 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick immediately pledged her- 
self to accept as mandatory the views of the majority as 
expressed at the polls. This action removed her from 
the camp of the ultra-drys. During the week Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco, defeated Governor 
C. C. Young to win the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion of California; Senator Borah was renominated with- 
out opposition by the Republicans of Idaho, and Senator 
Pat Harrison by the Democrats of Mississippi. 

Factory employment and wage payments during July 
were at their lowest level since 1922, according to a report 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board on August 24. 
Industrial activity and construction work 
continued to decline; the July output of 
mines and factories was lower by six 
per cent than that of June; wholesale prices were fourteen 
per cent below that of a year ago. In the course of the 
week the Department of Commerce announced that 
American automotive exports for the first half of 1930 
were $156,333,426 lower than in the early part of last 
year. On August 28, the Federal Reserve’s monthly re- 
view showed a falling off of 3 per cent in chain store sales, 
3.4 per cent in department store sales, and a 24-per-cent 
decline in wholesale business for the New York district. 
Optimism was expressed in the steel industry when it was 
learned that there was a slight increase in the demands for 
that product. 








Continued 
Business 
Depression 


Australia.—Thanks to the cooperation of the Bank of 
England, Australia’s liabilities abroad, aggregating £36,- 
000,000, will be temporarily met and converted as they fall 
due into long-dated loans carrying the 
usual sinking-fund interest. The sug- 
gestion that Australia should repudiate 
her debts was emphatically resisted by J. H. Scullin, Fed- 
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eral Prime Minister, who althqugh ill with pleurisy, was 
traveling westward to embark for London to attend the 
Imperial Conference. Leaders in business and industry 
were unanimous in approving the requirements of the Mel- 
bourne financial conferences demanding that each year’s 
Federal and State budgets shall balance and that monthly 
financial statements shall be issued. Members of the Fed- 
eral civil service, whose positions were assured by Premier 
Scullin during the last election campaign, realized that a 
reduction of salaries was inevitable. 
i 

Canada.—Canadian immigration is to be curtailed to 
the actual requirements of the provinces, with no new- 
comers admitted into the Dominion unless they have suf- 
ficient capital to support themselves for 
twelve months. British-born settlers will 
be given the preference, with Scandina- 
vians second. The flow from central and southern Eu- 
rope is to be stopped. All assisted-passage schemes and 
all family schemes are to be discontinued. Boys from 
Britain between the ages of fourteen and nineteen and 
British girls between fourteen and seventeen will be ad- 
mitted, provided placement is guaranteed. No change has 
been made with respect to immigration from the United 
States, although the department will not encourage any 
movement at the present time. There will be no interfer- 
ence with tourists or business men. 


New 
Immigration 
Policy 


China.—With the exception of the capture of Taianfu 
from the Northern Rebels, no important gain was report- 
ed by either side during the past week. The continued at- 
tacks of Feng Yu-hsiang near Kweiteh 
in Honan Province prevented the Nan- 
king Government from following up its 
successes against the scattered Northern armies in Shan- 
tung Province. During the week, the Nanking State 
Council issued a plea for peace and unity, promising par- 
don to all Northern rebels except their leaders, Yen Hsi- 
shan and Feng Yu-hsiang. The manifesto, which was 
dropped over the Northern rebel lines in Honan and Shan- 
tung, pointed out the grave danger of Communism to the 
country if the civil war continued, and asserted that an 
inevitable collapse faced the rebellion in view of the crush- 
ing blows delivered against the rebels. If the rebel armies 
did not give their allegiance to the central Government, 
the statement said, they would be eradicated. The mani- 
festo was received favorably in some quarters, in others 
it was viewed as having been prompted by fear that Man- 
churia might join the rebels. It was reported during the 
week that Chang Hsueh-liang had decided to throw Man- 
churia’s strength to the aid of the North, in spite of an 
offer of $30,000,000 from the Nanking Government to 
repay Manchuria’s expenses in the struggle against the 
Russians last year. Communist raids last week includ- 
ed an attack on Yukiang in Kiangsi Province, where 600 
civilians were slaughtered, and the Catholic Mission thor- 
oughly looted. No word was received from Bishop 


Nanking 
Manifesto 





O’Shea, the only American in Kanchow, which Chinese 
authorities reported to have been occupied by Commun- 
ists. Raids on Communist headquarters in both Peking 
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and Nanking resulted in the capture of more than 100 
conspirators in Peking and more than a score in the 
Southern capital. Evidence was also discovered of wide- 
spread plots in the armies and on the Government staffs. 
® 

France. — Strong nationalist opposition to Foreign 
Minister Briand’s European union developed during the 
past week. That this opposition had some effect was evi- 
denced by the fact that the Cabinet Coun- 
cil presided over by the President adopt- 
ed a resolution advising M. Briand to 
limit his efforts at the forthcoming conference in Geneva 
to a “ modest and objective report of the meaning of the 
summer’s consultations.” The nationalist position gained 
some support from the strained Franco-Italian relations 
and from the revisionist movement in Germany which 
has become much stronger since the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. M. Briand, however, went ahead with his 
plans. He pointed out that the very difficulties with Ger- 
many and Italy made the time opportune for conciliatory 
measures. M. Briand’s greatest hope for success, how- 
ever, lay in the economic disturbances which affect most 
of the countries invited to the conference. His supporters 
believed that this situation made some sort of federation 
an absolute necessity. Although the textile and metal- 
lurgical strikes in the Northern districts were settled, the 
situation in these industries as well as in the automobile, 
silk and luxuries lines still remained difficult. Through- 
out France generally, while unemployment is small, it was 
greater than at the same time last year. Furthermore, 
many capitalists were leaving their money idle in banks 
because of unsettled conditions on the Bourse. No hope 
for improvement was foreseen there until conditions im- 
proved in Wall Street. For that reason, the course of 
events in the New York market was being closely watched. 


European 
Union 





Germany.—The number of unemployed in Germany 
was reported to have increased by 80,000 during the first 
half of the month of August. Although official figures 
showed 2,845,000 out of work, the actual 
number was said to exceed 3,000,000. Of 
these 1,915,000 (an increase of 1,000,000 
over the same period last year), were receiving public 
relief. The Reich’s Economic Council with the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Ministry of Economics was ordered 
to proceed with all possible speed in an investigation into 
existing price conditions and arrangements affecting Ger- 
many’s key industries, with a view to forcing down the 
prices of many commodities for the consumer. Trade 
unions agreed to accept an average cut of ten per cent 
in the existing wage schedules when the benefits of re- 
duced prices for the working man were practically demon- 
strated. To relieve the unemployment condition, the Brue- 
ning Government planned to enlist 300,000 workers as 
a result of a building program authorized by the Federal 
Railways and the Ministry of Posts. Dr. Hermann Diet- 
rich, Minister of Finance, discussing the condition of the 
Reich’s finances and the unemployment crisis, stated that 
he anticipated no difficulties with regard to the former, 
and that although the Reich would have to contribute 
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about $75,000,000 to the unemployment deficit for the 
current year, the situation in Germany was less unfavor- 
able, in view of Germany’s domestic agricultural resources, 
than that obtaining in other countries. 


Great Britain.—The British regime in Palestine was 
sharply criticized by the League of Nations Mandates 


Commission. Its report attributes the 1929 riots to the 
ra a inadequacy of the military and police 
Commission forces in Palestine as well as to the fail- 
Repert ure of the mandatory Power to antici- 


pate trouble by suppressing incendiary Jewish and Arab 
newspapers. The Commission alludes to the two-fold 
object of the mandate which was to “ insure simultaneous- 
ly the establishment of a Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine and the development of self-governing institutions for 
the population of which the great majority are Arabs.” 
According to the report neither end had been attained. 
In his reply Foreign Secretary Henderson protested that 
the core of the problem has been ignored, namely, that 
the mandatory power is held responsible for “ safeguard- 
ing the civil and religious rights of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine, irrespective of race or religion.” 


India.—The best that can be said about the conversa- 
tions between Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, and Mr. Jay- 
akar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, regarding the letter 
sent to the Viceroy by Mahatma Gandhi 
and Pandits Motilal and Jawaharial Neh- 
ru, is that they were still holding up. 
Every effort was being made to secure the attendance or 
representation of the latter at the round-table conference 
to be held in London in October. In the meantime bomb 
attacks were reported on Sir Charles Tegart, Police Com- 
missioner of Calcutta, and on the Jorabafan police station 
in the suburbs of the same city. The Government was 
carefully watching the health of all prominent civil disobe- 
dience leaders in prison, fearing disorders should any die. 
According to a dispatch from Peshawar, one British 
officer and nine men were killed in fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting on the Bannu border. Police routed Karachi 
mobs, while the Bengal Legislative Council passed a bill 
for a drastic amendment to the criminal laws of the 
Province, arming the Executive with the power to arrest 
and detain offenders five years without trial. The Cal- 
cutta branch of India’s European Association called for 
firm and decisive action in suppressing “ seditious propa- 
ganda and unconstitutional agitation.” 


Discuss 
Gandhi 
Letter 


Mexico.—The foreign-debt-payment agreement, the la- 
bor code, and the revision of the penal code were the three 
major problems facing Congress when it began its annual 
session on September 1. The debt agree- 
ment, which was favorably received 
throughout the country, and received 
the endorsement of the Cabinet, was discussed in a lengthy 
statement issued by the Ministry of Finance. According 
to this statement, the Government felt that it could not 
consider the exterior obligations without taking into con- 
sideration the internal debt, and so was making a careful 
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study of a comprehensive plan concerning the entire in- 
debtedness of the country. Payments abroad for the next 
six years were announced, beginning with $12,500,000 in 
1931, and rising to $15,000,000 in 1936. The statement 
added that the critical state of Mexico’s finances had in- 
duced the international bankers to make the recent debt 
agreement on better terms than normally. One of the fac- 
tors in the country’s economic depression has been the de- 
cline of the price of silver. On August 22 the premium 
of gold currency over silver coinage rose to ten per cent, 
a figure exceeded only once in the last ten years. Al- 
berto Mascarenas, general manager of the Bank of 
Mexico, believed that the drop in the silver quotation was 
artificial rather than due to economic conditions, and con- 
sidered contrabrand traffic in gold by way of large secret 
remittances across the United States border responsible 
in large measure for the present crisis. The figures 
of the annual budget, announced recently, do not differ 
materially from those of the present year. A reduction of 
13,000,000 pesos was announced for the Ministry of War, 
a measure which will not affect military stability or en- 
danger national safety. 





Peru.—A revolt, headed by Lieut. Col. Sanchez Cerro 
in the department of Arequipa, overthrew the Government 
of President Leguia and held the former chief executive 
prisoner on the cruiser Almirante Grau. 
The military junta, led by Gen. Manuel 
Ponce, which had ousted Leguia from 
Lima, guaranteeing him safe conduct to Panama, yielded 
to the demand of university students that the dictator 
be detained for trial for his “ misdeeds.” Growth of the 
foreign debt from 80,000,000 to 600,000,000 sols ($3,200,- 
000 to $24,000,000) was the alleged reason for the revolu- 
tion. As soon as Col. Sanchez Cerro arrived by plane 
from the south Gen. Manuel Ponce turned over the pro- 
visional government to him. It was announced that Capt. 
Carlos Rotalde was the only naval officer and Lieut. Col. 
Rivardo Llona and Col. Eulogio Castillo were the only 
army officers belonging to the former junta who would 
be retained in the new cabinet. Indications of bloodshed 
in Lima were given in telegrams, received August 27, say- 
ing great preparations were being made for the solemn 
state funeral of students. Former President Leguia’s 
health broke down under the strain of his sudden over- 
throw and it was reported that a priest hurried aboard the 
vessel to administer the last Sacraments. Later he was 
reported stronger. A strict censorship was being main- 
tained on the press. 

Among those thrown into prison by the Peruvian 
revolutionists was Lieut. Commander Harold F. Grow, 
United States Naval Reserve, who had been serving with 
the air corps. The State Department 
immediately cabled the American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Lima to effect his release. 
Ambassador Fred Morris Deering was to sail for his post 
from New York on the steamer Santa Clara on August 29. 
The question of recognition, it was said at the State De- 
partment, would not become an issue until the new Gov- 
ernment had made commitments concerning future policy. 


Leguia 
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Poland.—Marshal Joseph Pilsudski took over the work 
of governing Poland when, after forming a new Cabinet 
to succeed that of Colonel Walery Slawek, he took the 
oath of office with the members of his 
Cabinet and was approved as Prime Min- 
ister by a decree of President Moscicki. 
The new Pilsudski Cabinet was clearly recognized as a 
strong means of liberating the Government from the 
Diet’s political verging. There were a number of mem- 
bers from the “ Colonels group” in the new Cabinet and 
they have already been referred to as the Marshal’s mili- 
tary bodyguard. The list of the Cabinet is as follows: 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, Premier and Minister of War ; 
Joseph Beck, Vice-Premier and Minister without port- 
folio; August Zaleski, Foreign Affairs; General Felician 
Skladkowski, Interior; Dr. Stanislaw Car, Minister of 
Justice ; Slawomir Czerwinski, Minister of Education and 
Public Worship; Colonel Alexander Prystor, Labor; Eu- 
gene Kwiatkowski, Commerce; Leon Janta-Polczynski, 
Agriculture; Witold Staniewicz, Agricultural Reform; 
Colonel Ignacy Matuszewski, Finance; Colonel Ignaz 
Boerner, Posts; and Max Matakiewicz, Minister of Pub- 
lic Works. The appointment of Colonel Joseph Beck 
caused wide comment and predictions of stern measures 
against the Opposition. Much interest was aroused by 
Premier Pilsudski’s declaration that he would reserve for 
himself the decisions in the most important matters, leav- 
ing only general business for the Cabinet meetings. The 
Polish people were said to view the Marshal's return 
hopefully ; but the Opposition press predicted an aggrava- 
tion of the country’s internal situation. 


Pilsudski 
Cabinet 


Spain.—Ways and means of meeting the financial crisis 
still continued to occupy the attention of the Government. 
On August 20, the oath of office was administered to Dr. 
Julio Wais, the new Minister of Finance 
and to Luis Rodriguez Viguri, new Min- 
ister of National Economy. As was re- 
corded last week, the former occupants of these offices 
had resigned when they were unable to check the fall of 
the peseta. After the installation ceremony, the two 
new ministers held a conference with the King and Pre- 
mier Berenguer. They later issued a report that the out- 
look for Spain’s financial recovery was “ optimistic.” The 
Minister of Finance issued his first official statement on 
August 22. He hoped to combat the fall of the peseta by 
confining the purchase of foreign money, drafts, bonds, 
etc., to the Bank of Spain. Even then, these transactions 
must be justified by documentary evidence of their abso- 
lute necessity. The Government’s main task was to pre- 
vent attempts by banks to speculate on the exchange by 
manipulating “ open accounts.” 

On August 22, a royal decree reduced compulsory mili- 
tary service in Spain from two years to one. The change 
was acclaimed by all classes but especially by the peasants 
and other working classes. Many of the 
poorer families need the help of their 
sons to contribute to the family budget. 


Financial 
Crisis 


Military 
Training 
Reduced 


Likewise, in the agricultural districts which have been 
faced with hard times, many of the farmers were too poor 
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to hire additional laborers, and had to depend on the help 
that their sons could give. According to the decree, volun- 
teers will be accepted for a minimum period of two years 
which can be renewed periodically. Rich men’s sons who 
attend academies for military instruction and pay a fixed 
quota have their services reduced to a:half-year. Boy 
Scouts are admitted to that organization for a three-year 
period and holders of the national rifle first-class medal 
need serve in the army only eight months. 


League of Nations.—The committee of inquiry into 
the traffic in women and children in the Far East began 
its task of arranging for the investigation which is to be 
financed by a gift of $125,000 from the 


Vice and : M 
Opium Social" Hygiene Bureau of the Rocke- 
Inquiry feller Foundation of New York. It 


was announced that the United States was willing that 
the Philippines be included in the inquiry. The signa- 
tories of the Geneva opium convention were rebuked for 
their tardiness in sending drug statistics to the permanent 
central opium board by Arthur Lyall, the chairman. No 
figures were available from Turkey or Russia. Dr. Voy- 
islav Marinkovich, Foreign Minister of Jugoslavia and 
Acting President of the League of Nations’ Council, de- 
cided to defer the Council’s session to September 8. 

According to George P. Auld, former accountant gen- 
eral of the Reparations Commission, the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements has fulfilled the highest expectations 
of the bankers, sweeping away without 
visible harm all the paraphernalia of 
foreign control, such as the foreign 
supervision of German railways, the reparation mortgage 
on German industry and the military occupation of the 
Rhine. He pointed out that while American exports de- 
clined twenty-one per cent and world exports fifteen per 
cent, Germany under the Young Plan had kept foreign 
sales within six per cent of the record export trade of 
1929. In a foreword to Mr. Auld’s statement, James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation 
and president of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
characterized the foregoing analysis as “an admirable 
statement of the practical factors of agreement and co- 
ordination which have been brought to bear by the Young 
Plan on the whole world-trade situation.” 


Young 
Plan 





Within the past weeks, several conventions 
have attracted the interest of the Catholic public. 
AMERICA will have space to devote to but two of 
these. Vincent de P. Fitzpatrick will report the 
Central Verein anniversary Convention at Balti- 
more and John LaFarge, the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference at Springfield, Ill., in a paper called, 
“The Church Harvests Her Rural Life.” 

The recent lynching at Marion, Ind., will re- 
ceive capable and thoughtful treatment at the 
hands of Robert R. Hull. 

Joseph F. Thorning has recently returned from 
an extended trip of observation and study in 
Mexico. He will begin a series next week. His 
introductory paper will be called “ Mexico—Land 
of Mystery and Romance.” 
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Equity Protests 


AST week Mr. Frank Gillmore, President of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, released to the press a 
letter in which he affirmed, courteously but with a certain 
insistence, that an editorial appearing in this Review had 
put his Association in an unfavorable light. We regret 
that the letter is far too.long for publication in our 
columns. Even the editor of the Times, with fifty-six 
pages at his disposal, was able to publish little more than 
a summary. 

In evidence of his zeal for a cleaner stage, Mr. Gill- 
more cites the old jury plan which, he contends, was 
legislated out of existence by the Wales Act. He now 
makes public for the first time a new jury scheme which, 
in his judgment, avoids both the difficulties of stark legal 
censorship and easy indulgence for indecent stage produc- 
tions. All that we can say about this new plan is that we 
most sincerely hope that it will speedily end an intolerable 
situation. 

As to the efforts to clean up the stage which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gillmore, Equity has been promoting for many 
years, we can only appeal to the facts. These show that 
Equity has failed miserably all along the line. Parallel 
with these efforts, well meant perhaps but most certainly 
ineffective, the stage has become more filthy and more 
degraded. Some citizens may be too fond of censorship, 
it is true, but the one great dread of Mr. Gillmore appears 
to be a link of any kind between censorship and Equity. 
In our judgment, Mr. Gillmore here does himself an in- 
justice. Surely there are fields of lubricity and perversion 
which he must condemn, and those fields were reached 
in the revue staged by the ex-convict. Condemned as 
“ sutter stuff” by every reputable dramatic critic in New 
York, Equity’s most scathing criticism was the pitifully 
weak, “ We wish he hadn’t done it.” 

The plain truth is that the profession must set its own 
house in order. Legal censorship offers no remedy, since 
law enforcement is dependent upon public opinion, and 
at present that opinion is deplorably low. The players 
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strenuously assert that they constitute a profession, but 
if that claim be allowed, they must assume and vindicate 
the obligations of a profession. Bar associations drop the 
shyster, and medical societies revoke the license of the 
quack. The plea that some elements in society find the 
shyster absolutely necessary, and that others cannot get 
along without the quack, is never urged by either pro- 
fession in excuse or abatement, and would not be al- 
lowed if it were. The obligation to insist upon respect 
for the highest ideals rests upon all members of a pro- 
fession, and, in a special degree, upon the societies which 
they establish. When this obligation is neglected, rascals 
control the field. 

Mr. Gillmore tells us that ninety-eight per cent of the 
performers in revues and musical comedies are members 
of Equity. What sort of protection do they receive from 
Equity, when Equity cannot protect them from the ex- 
convict whose productions have for years been an out- 
rage on decency? And what protection does the profes- 
sion receive? 


Law and Conscience 


HE address of George W. Wickersham at the 

Chicago meeting of the American Bar Association 
was in part a report on the work of the President’s Law 
Enforcement Commission, and, in part, a defense of that 
work. We have already expressed the opinion that the 
chief value of the Commission will probably lie in the 
mass of statistics gathered by its investigators and ex- 
perts in criminal law. We shall be very happily surprised 
should its final report give us anything like a conclusion 
formed from a comparison of the facts with the funda- 
mental principles of jurisprudence and government. 

This impression is deepened by Mr. Wickersham’s habit 
of using technical language in an extremely loose fashion. 
His Chicago address furnishes several instances of this 
error. “That the individual and minority groups must 
accept and abide by the restraints so imposed [by society] 
is obvious,” said Mr. Wickersham. “ There can be no 
individual right to elect what laws one will or will not 
obey.” And after citing a number of examples involving 
violation of traffic regulations, he concluded, “ All this 
results from the fallacious notion that the individual may 
freely disregard any law he does not like.” 

It is also quite obvious that between the two proposi- 
tions “I may rightly elect what laws I will or will not 
obey,” and “I may freely disregard any law which I do 
not like,” there is a vast difference. The two are by no 
means synonymous, as Mr. Wickersham seems to think. 
There is a sense in which the first is perfectly correct, 
since the rights of conscience are paramount to any duty 
which I owe the State, and the civil courts, as all writers 
on constitutional law observe, must respect these rights. 
In the second proposition, however, the term “ like” does 
not imply a conclusion based upon conscience and right 
reason. It does not imply “conclusion” in any valid 
sense whatever, but, rather, mere whim, or fancy, or petu- 
lance, for which one can give no reason acceptable in 
the forum of reason or of conscience. 
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Certainly, no reasonable being lays claim to any such 
right. But his dignity as a rational being and as a citizen, 
and the truest interests of constitutional government, de- 
mand that every man vindicate the first whenever and 
wherever it is challenged. Too long have we borne with 
patience the preaching of the slave doctrine that whatever 
is written in the statute books is law, and must therefore 
be obeyed. True law never violates the rights of con- 
science; but man’s most precious liberties are most com- 
monly undermined and destroyed by interested factions 
operating under the guise of law. 


The Omaha Eucharistic Congress 


LETTER to the Catholic laity of America on the 

coming Eucharistic Congress at Omaha, has been 
issued by the Right Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, D.D., Bishop 
of that See. In this gracious invitation, Bishop Rummel 
asks us to join with him and his people “in making the 
Congress at Omaha a noble profession of Catholic Faith, 
an edifying manifestation of Catholic piety, a proof to 
all America that religion still dominates the minds and 
hearts of men.” 

The lessons taught us and, in hardly less degree, taught 
our non-Catholic fellow-citizens by the great International 
Congress at Chicago four years ago, are still fresh in our 
minds. Who that witnessed the vast gathering at Mun- 
delein Seminary can recall that glorious and sacred pag- 
eantry without experiencing a requickening of Faith? 
Or that wonderful night meeting in the heart of the city 
when hundreds of thousands of men professed their faith 
in Almighty God, and their love of our Eucharistic 
Saviour, without a lifting up of the heart that is itself 
a dedication to the God and Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ? The Congress was the most magnificent profes- 
sion of living faith in God which this country has ever 
witnessed. 

For that Congress, and for its lasting effects, we hum- 
bly thank Almighty God. Yet it was not, exclusively, our 
Congress, for while it was initiated and conducted by 
Cardinal Mundelein, the Archbishop of Chicago, and sup- 
ported by the faithful people of that city, the Congress 
itself was the work of Catholics all over the world. As a 
gathering of that magnitude can be the happy lot of a 
country but once in a generation, and a long generation at 
that, the custom has been sanctioned of holding national 
Congresses, in which the people are invited to manifest 
their love of our Eucharistic Saviour. In the extent of its 
activities, a local Congress naturally yields to the Congress 
that is international, but, as Bishop Rummel writes, we 
have every reason to hope “that a similar effect may re- 
sult from this concentration of our thoughts and affec- 
tions upon the great Sacrament of life and love.” 

Surely, the hope of the good Bishop will not be ex- 
pressed in vain. Considering our numbers, and the love 
of our hidden Saviour that is so marked a characteristic 
of Catholics in the United States, the Congress at Omaha 
should be outstanding among all national Congresses. In- 
terest in the welfare of our fellow-citizens, as well as love 
of our holy religion, should prompt every Catholic to con- 
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tribute all that in him lies to make the Congress the occa- 
sion of a rich spiritual harvest. “ Surely America, daily 
growing colder and more formal in its spirituality, con- 
stantly more remiss and indifferent in its religious life, 
needs nothing so urgently,” writes the Bishop, “as the 
light and warmth, which emanate from the Heart of the 
Saviour, Who is really, truly and substantially present in 
the Most Holy Eucharist.” Hearts are indeed cold in 
these materialistic days, and in many faith falls away, to 
be replaced by worship of the spirit which dissolveth 
Christ. The Congress at Omaha will be a confession of 
Faith made openly before men, a source of blessings to all 
who attend, and of encouragement to all our fellow-citi- 
zens who still maintain that the directive influence of re- 
ligion was never so necessary in life. 

The Congress begins on September 23, and will close 
on the twenty-fifth. A special rate of one and one-half 
fares for the round trip has been arranged by the rail- 
roads, and information about accommodations in hotels or 
private houses will be gladly furnished by the Housing 
Committee, to be addressed at 2507 Cass Street, Omaha. 
We join with the Bishop of Omaha in an ardent prayer 
that Catholics from every diocese in the United States 
will take part in the Congress. Our sweetest and happiest 
memories are of those moments spent in silent adoration 
ot our Eucharistic Saviour, when without words our heart 
spoke to Him, for then we received strength to continue 
bravely in life’s journey, and the assurance that we were 
not alone. Those sacred moments will be renewed in the 
hearts that again seek Him in the Congress at Omaha. 


Reservoirs of Power 


T was a fine phrase which the Chief Justice used to 

describe the States in his address to the American Bar 
Association, when he designated them as “ reservoirs of 
power.” The description was used in connection with 
“the vast expansion of inter-State commerce in novel 
forms,”’ which some are citing as justification for further 
invasion upon the rights and duties of the States. 

The Chief Justice did well to point out that this in- 
vasion is not only an offense against the States. True, it 
tends to break down local government by gradually de- 
stroying local independence and local initiative ; but it also 
weakens the Federal Government itself. For “ paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, not only the security but the efficiency 
of the Union lies in the maintenance of the authority of 
the States, within the proper spheres of local government 
and local policy.” In this sentence the Chief Justice 
summed up the mind of the framers of the Constitution. 
If the Federal Government itself is to be preserved in 
its integrity, the constitutional rights of the several States 
must be jealously safeguarded. 

Washington observed, nearly a century and a half ago, 
that indirect assaults upon the Constitution could be far 
more dangerous than assaults openly conducted. For the 
last thirty years the attack has been chiefly indirect, and 
not yet do we seem to have reached the end. Particularly 
perilous at the present time are the measures which pro- 
pose to bring local educational rights and duties under 
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the control of the Federal Government, and only second to 
them in offensiveness are the so-called maternity bills. 
There is no reason to suppose that the States are unable 
to formulate correct educational policies and to enforce 
them, but even the verification of this charge would fur- 
uish no justification for control, direct or indirect, by a 
Bureau or a Department at Washington. 

What is sorely needed at this moment is a movement 
to stimulate local initiative and control. Whatever evils 
may at present exist in the States will simply be intensi- 
fied, or changed into evils that are worse, by the unhal- 
lowed and unconstitutional transfer of power from the 
local sovereignties to Washington. Let us not dry up 
the reservoirs, but use them. 


Witch Burners and Chancery Fees 


HE speakers at the Modern Churchmens’ Confer- 

ence, held at Oxford some weeks ago, probably bowed 
to their Right Reverend Fathers in God at Lambeth, when 
they stretched the lax doctrines of those easy prelates to 
the snapping-point. “Sex, marriage, divorce and the 
double standard,” reports the New York World, “ were 
discussed in outspoken fashion.” 

The reports seem to indicate that some of the speakers, 
presumably Christians, are striving to replacé the law of 
Christ and Christian ideals by a sickly pseudo-science 
which reeks of the barnyard and the stock farm. With 
their purposes we have no immediate concern, beyond that 
of expressing deep regret at the scandal which they occa- 
sion. Of somewhat greater concern to Catholics is the 
statement attributed by the World to the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major, principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford. “Annulment 
of marriage in the Roman Church,” said this gentleman, 
“is a serious scandal, especially considering the income 
from it.” 

To search the mind of the Rev. H. D. A. Major would 
be a terrifying task, but, happily, there is no need of the 
operation. Objectively considered, his charge against the 
Catholic Church is wholly untrue, but it is highly probable 
that Mr. Major does not know this. We take him to be a 
person, who, quite bereft of a critical turn of mind, will 
affirm as true whatever he hears, provided that it fits in 
with his likes and his aversions. Unfortunately, the type 
is all too common in this day, and is by no means confined 
to Great Britain. There are Americans who still assert 
that one of the chief amusements of the Puritans at Salem 
consisted in burning witches, and gentle souls have told 
how Washington crossed the Delaware waving an Ameri- 
can flag emblazoned with forty-eight stars. Mr. Major 
belongs to this school. 

While these individuals may be excused from the guilt 
of bearing false witness, on the general ground of ignor- 
ance, it often happens that the harm occasioned by their 
statements cannot easily be checked. Mr. Major’s charge 


has been refuted time and again, and we feel sure that if 
he will take the trouble to apply to the nearest diocesan 
Chancery in Great Britain, he will at once withdraw it. 
The experience will teach him how inadvisable it is to 
make accusations, unless he knows that they are true. 
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As often as this accusation has been made, in not a 
single instance has it been accompanied by evidence. Gen- 
erally it is repeated on the “ authority ” of some careless 
speaker, or, arrived at as an inference, is bluntly stated as 
a fact capable of demonstration. Until evidence is cited, 
no honorable man can affirm that the Catholic Church 
traffics in annulments. 

The intelligent investigator can easily arrive at the facts 
for himself, since there is nothing cryptic in the law of the 
Church with reference to marriage, or to the procedure 
customary in the Chancery. It is quite true that in mar- 
riage and in other cases, with which the Chancery deals, 
certain fees are set. But it is to be noted, first, that these 
fees are very small, next, that poor people are not asked 
or expected to pay them, and finally, that in no proper 
sense can they be styled an “income.” Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether in any Chancery in this country the sum 
of these fees in any one year suffices to meet the ordinary 
office expenses, not to speak of the maintenance of the 
official staff. However learned or disinterested a Chan- 
cellor may be, it is quite obvious that he stands in need of 
sustenance, and the same is to be said of his assistants. 

t is only proper that this should be supplied, as far as 
may be possible, by those for whom the service is main- 
tained. 

As long as men can claim that the fee paid to the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, in certain 
contingencies, is in fact the money which “ purchases ”’ 
the decisions of that tribunal, we shall probably have men 
who assert that the Catholic Church derives an “ income ” 
from the sale of annulments. But the assertion can never 
be made except by a knave or by a very ignorant man, 
It never is. 


Mortality in Education 


A* insurance editor, A. Wilbur Nelson, contributes an 
ingenious mortality table to the columns of the New 
York American, His figures show that of every 1,000 
American boys, 230 will enter high school, and fifty will 
go to college. But only ten will get as far as the senior 
year. This mortality seems somewhat excessive, and it 
would be interesting to know the cause. Mr. Nelson at- 
tributes it to lack of funds, and suggests the value of an 
endowment policy for every prospective high-school and 
college student. 

Educators would feel happier could they know that this 
decrease of eighty per cent was due to wise college ad- 
ministrators. Young men willing, as well as able, to profit 
by a college training should be encouraged. To them, the 
quick of wits, rather than to the swift of foot, scholar- 
ships and similar helps should be assigned. But the young 
person who knocks at the academic gate, under the im- 
pression that it opens to four years of a dolce far niente 
existence, should be informed, politely but finally, that he 
has made a mistake in the address. 

The financial aspects of the matter doubtless deserve 
consideration. But they fail to move us to alarm. The 
academic aspects are infinitely more important. Also they 
are more commonly neglected. 
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The Anglican Churches Today 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


Seventh Lambeth Conference has at last arrived 

with its accompanying resolutions, and it is pos- 
sible to gain a full and authentic view of the present 
position of the various bodies in communion with the 
Church of England which participated. The English 
correspondent who sent us the Encyclical calls it in his 
letter “an extraordinarily interesting and amazing docu- 
ment.” And indeed it is. The Anglican Communion is 
made up of men who range in their beliefs from the prac- 
tical unbelief of the Modernists, through the Protestan- 
tism of the Evangelicals, to the almost total acceptance 
of Catholic truth of the “ Anglo-Catholics.” That such 
a body was able to produce a single document to which 
all subscribed is in itself a modern marvel; that the docu- 
ment itself could have turned out to be what it actually is 
passes belief. 

A London editorial writer, in the Daily Express, thus 
phrases an outside opinion: “The resolutions follow 
the tortuous path of compromise until there is hardly a 
single item of the moral code which could not be con- 
strued according to individual discretion.” Though he 
meant to condemn, he has really congratulated the writers 
of the Encyclical on doing what they must have intended 
to do, and what they could not possibly have avoided 
doing, if they were to do anything at all. Modernists, 
Evangelicals, and Anglo-Catholics, after all, have com- 
pletely equal rights in the Anglican Church; each group 
has the right to have its tenets respected by the others in 
the Church, and no group has the right to have the whole 
communion branded by its own particular color. The 
writers of the Encyclical, therefore, were masterly in their 
successful production of a compromise. 

It may, however, be doubted if they were completely 
successful. It may be doubted if those who call them- 
selves Catholics can be altogether satisfied. The one ex- 
traordinary fact about the Encyclical, doubtless utterly 
unforeseen by the compilers of the compromise, is that 
what has resulted is a Protestant document: deeply devout 
though the language is, there is barely a word, sentence 
or paragraph that could not have been written by the most 
orthodox, fundamentalist Methodist or Baptist congrega- 
tion. The accent and the phrasing are Protestant, and 
the document as a whole is Protestant; this fact must 
immediately strike any but the most devoted Anglican. 
The Bishops term their Church a Catholic one. Imagine 
a Catholic document which, in deference to the Modern- 
ists, mentions ambiguously the Divinity of Christ and is 
vague on the infallibility and the inerrancy of the Script- 
ures; and which, in deference to the Evangelicals, ap- 
parently hokis only two Sacraments and does not pro- 
claim the Real Presence of Our Lord in the Eucharist 
or the sacramental remission of sins. In its omissions 
the Encyclical says equally as much as in its assertions. 
The victory, if it be permissible to use such a term in so 
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grave a matter, lies wholly with the Modernists, by the 
mere fact, among others, that they are not condemned. It 
is impossible to imagine a Catholic Church which in an 
official document on faith and order is silent on the 
blasphemies of its own members, who call themselves 
Modernists but are really unbelievers who for one reason 
or another choose to retain the name of Christians. 

In what the Encyclical says it is equally revealing. 
Thus there is a hesitation to call marriage a Sacrament, 
but it is called “ sacramental.” On Evolution the verbiage 
is so vague that no Modernist can say he is condemned 
and yet no Christian can say that animalism is accepted. 
On social conditions the slums and unemployment are 
condemned, and yet nothing is said of the real causes of 
these evils: the greed and injustice of employers, the in- 
competence of government, and the gradual merging of 
all wealth in a few hands. On international peace some 
needed words are spoken, yet Imperialism, the cause of 
wars, is justified on the usual tenuously Christian 
grounds. The resolution on birth control bids fair to 
become famous, and it has already been quoted in these 
pages. Yet, for the record, it is set forth here again in 
each extraordinary sentence: 

Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or avoid 
parenthood the method must be decided on Christian principles. 

The primary and obvious method is complete abstinence from 
intercourse (as far as may be necessary) in a life of discipline 
and self-control in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Nevertheless, in those cases where there is such a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid parenthood, and where there is 
a morally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the Con- 
ference agrees that other methods may be used, provided that this 
is done in the light of the same Christian principles. 

The Conference records its strong condemnation of the use of 
any methods of conception-control from motives of selfishness, 
luxury, or mere convenience. 

Comment is superfluous. Logic and Christianity have 
fled. The-End-Justifies-the-Means has taken their place. 
Incidentally, those professional abettors of the un-Chris- 
tian practice who have so loudly welcomed their new 
allies, will be taken aback when they read Resolution 18, 
which was not cabled to this country. It calls for legis- 
lation forbidding the exposure for sale and the unrestricted 
advertisement of contraceptives, though it does condone 
purchase, under “ definite restrictions.” 

From one point of view, the sections on the union of 
churches are the most interesting parts of the Encyclical 
and resolutions. On this burning question, the Bishops 
are clearly heretical and wun-Scriptural. They say: 
“ Believing that Our Lord’s purpose for His Church will 
only be fulfilled when all the separated parts of His Body 
are united,...” In the first place, this is a contradiction 
in terms. There are no separated parts of Christ’s Body. 
He has no Body at all, if there are. His Body is a living 
one, or it does not exist. Secondly, Christ Himself is 
proved a lying prophet, if His Church ever lost its unity; 
the implication that that unity was ever lost is blasphemy. 
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If Christ’s Church can contain within itself, as fully qual- 
ified communicating members, men who hold contradictory 
beliefs, then the gates of Hell have prevailed against it. 
If the visible unity of Christ’s Fold has been broken up 
into many folds, then Christ’s promise has been voided. 
Acceptance of the Anglican position involves this con- 
tradiction. Besides, either there is a visible unity, and 
you are a Catholic; or there is an invisible unity only, and 
you are a Protestant. 

As for the Anglican Communion itself, the forty-eighth 
resolution has this to say: ‘“ The Conference affirms that 
the true constitution of the Catholic Church involves the 
principle of the autonomy of particular churches based 
upon a common faith and order.” This characteristic 
utterance was apparently inserted with the purpose of 
making hereafter impossible the pesition of those who 
accept the supremacy of the Pope but who are remaining 
within the Anglican Church for the purpose of bringing 
about “corporate reunion.” Besides this, however, the 
clause does something else: it blasts the Anglican position 
itself out of the water. Not even the most optimistic ever 
claimed that that body had a “common faith.” By the 
merest logic, therefore, it does not belong to Christ’s 
Church. 

The so-called “South India Scheme” comes in for 
much attention. It will be tecalled that some months ago 
Bishop Gore announced that if the Scheme were accepted, 
he might be called on in conscience to secede. Similar 
utterances have been heard on this side. Well, the Scheme 
is not accepted. Neither is it rejected. The skill of the 
compromisers here reaches its height. There is to be a 
union between the Anglican, the Methodist and the United 
(Presbyterian and Congregationalist) churches in South 
India. This united church is to be partly episcopal. It 
will apparently have a least common denominator of 
faith. Anglican Communicants may receive communion 
in the episcopal and non-Anglican parts of it and the 
others may communicate in the Anglican part of it. This 
new hybrid, however, and here is the triumph of skill, 
will not be an Anglican Church, and a new doctrine is 
invented to account for it: “it will be a distinct Province 
of the Universal Church.” Thus unity is still further 
shattered. 

What has been gained by this Scheme is not clear; it 
looks merely as if a branch of the Anglican Church has 
been definitely cut off from it, though the Encyclical 
expresses a vague hope that things will some day be bet- 
ter. On the real question of whether the members of 
the United Church of South India will be in communion 
with the Anglican Church, the Encyclical laughs in our 
faces: those who wish to say they will be, may do so, and 
so may those deny it who will. 

This decision on the South India Scheme is the only 
concession made the Anglo-Catholics by the Moderates, 
who seem to have been in control of the Conference. 

Now the point of this article is this. Here is a Chris- 
tian body whose leaders say of themselves in the pre- 
amble to the Encyclical that they “are bearers of the 
sacred commission of the Ministry given by Our Lord 
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through His Apostles to the Church.” “In His Name’ 
they set out to propose to their fellow-members the re- 
sults of the deliberations of five weeks on faith and order. 
This body sets itself sharply apart from the Protestant 
denominations which are the result of the Reformation, 
and claims in this Encyclical to be a Catholic Church, the 
inheritor of pre-Reformation Christianity. It produces 
an “Encyclical Letter to the Faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
It shrinks from a clear affirmation of the whole Revela- 
tion of Christ out of fear of its Modernist members; it is 
silent on the sacramental life of the Church out of fear 
of its Protestant members; it turns back from commu- 
nion with a Protestant group out of fear of its “ Catholic” 
members. Is it not clearly the time for the Catholic- 
minded members within its ranks to examine once again 
whether they are really in a Fold which is shepherded by 
Christ? Is it not a duty to find out if their body is one 
which is guided by the truth of Christianity and not by 
the exigencies of diplomacy? 


Doctor and Saint 
E. L. Copurn 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
HIS is a play in the modern manner. It is plotless 
and there are no acts. The dramatis personae are 
the members of a college English department. The cur- 
tain rises on an interior set; a large pleasant room with 
ivy-framed windows at the rear. From the top of the 
bookshelves, a plaster-of-paris Shakespeare looks with an 
air of dissipated meditation at the chairman of the Eng- 
lish department and his colleagues, who are seated about 
a long table, occupying the center of the stage. There 
are a half-dozen of them. 

A new instructor at the foot of the table, has come 
prepared to take voluminous notes. Throughout the 
action of the play he says nothing, but may be observed 
listening intently and scribbling furiously in a kind of 
repressed and dignified excitement. Each of the other 
actors seems languid and a little bored, except when he, 
himself, is making a few remarks. 

Cultured voices, disputing politely. Through the open 
windows at the rear, comes the drone of a distant lawn- 
mower, the laughter of boys and girls, passing and re- 
passing. A campanile with a clock on it is seen in the 
distance, rising above a blur of trees. It is an afternoon 
in late September. 

The chairman of the department is a rosy little man 
with a mild voice. He speaks: 

“ Well, gentlemen, here we are again. Here we are 
again. I trust you all had a restful summer. It was a 
short vacation. Commencement on June 18, and classes 
again the last week in September. But we mustn’t com- 
plain. Labor, I suppose, ommia vincit. Who said that? 
But it doesn’t matter. 

“IT suppose we had better take up this matter of the 
compulsory English courses for freshmen. What shall 
we do with the freshmen? A problem, isn’t it?” 
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Dr. Bemis is a well-groomed, middle-aged man, with a 
Roman nose and a Phi Beta key, to which his hands 
stray continually. He has an ex-cathedra kind of voice. 

“The freshmen are dreadful this year. They are illit- 
erate, really. It’s simply discouraging. They seemed to 
have learned nothing in high school. These high-school 
English teachers! What do they do? What’s the matter 
with them, anyway ?” 

Young Dr. Robinson wears pince-nez. He did his 
graduate work at Cambridge and his middle-west accent 
is modified by the broad a’s of Harvard. 

“ They’re muddle-minded, those high school teachers.” 

Dr. Jones. He speaks: “I’m afraid they’re not in- 
terested in their work.” 

(Dr. Jones is an authority on the final e in Chaucer. He 
has that appearance. ) 

Dr. Pettie has the face of a dreamer and the delicate 
voice of one easily bruised. He speaks: “ They’re all 
hopelessly confused, I’m afraid.” 

Mr. Fearing is only an assistant professor. He has 
the chastened look of a fifty-year-old college teacher with 
no Ph. D. and a large family. There is a sad kind of 
humor in his eyes. He speaks: “It’s an odd thing! 
They're mostly our graduates, aren’t they? These high- 
school teachers.” 

The chairman speaks: ‘“ Well, we mustn’t digress. 
The question is: can we work out a uniform plan? Com- 
mon methods and objectives—that sort of thing.” 

Dr. Bemis; he of the Roman nose and the Phi Beta 
key: “Our problem, after all, is to wake them up. 
They come to us with a lot of antiquated ideas, or rather 
say prejudices. They’re distressingly conventional. We 
must clear their minds of old lumber. Give them 
Mencken and Lewis Mumford. Make them read the 
New Republic and that sort of thing. Start them think- 
ing. 

Dr. Jones: “I don’t agree. I don’t agree. They need 
background. Philolagy and Anglo-Saxon. Give them 
Chaucer—a scholarly foundation.” 

Dr. Pettie, in gentle dissent: ‘‘ But I say—shouldn’t 
we wake the creative urge? They react so splendidly to 
free verse. Self-expression—I think that’s what we 
want. If they'd write their biographies. We might re- 
quire it.” 

Mr. Fearing: ‘“ Couldn’t we start by teaching them a 
little punctuation and grammar? It’s not hard to get at 
and they need it, of course.” 

Dr. Pettie: ‘“ Oh, I say, it kills the creative urge.” 


Dr. Bemis, shaking his key: “ Reactionary, that. No 
mental stimulus there.” 

Dr. Jones: “TI still say Chaucer.” 

Chairman: “ Well, gentlemen, we mustn’t digress. 


May I make a suggestion? Supposing this quarter we 
try giving these freshmen individual attention. We might 
have each one come to his instructor weekly for a con- 
ference on his work.” 

Dr. Bemis: “I’m afraid there is no time for that. 
My research, you know, my research. It demands more 
and more of me. I think, I wouldn't care to be quoted, 
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of course, but I rather expect to prove conclusively that 
one of Chaucer’s minor poems cannot be proved to be his. 
I must get on with that.” 


Dr. Robinson: ‘My dear man, I’m in the midst of 
my novel.” 
Dr. Pettie: “One gives oneself so in conferences. 


One can’t make a routine of that.” 

Chairman: “ Quite so. Quite so. It was but a sug- 
gestion. I think, perhaps, if we're all agreed, we had 
better continue as before. After all individual initiative 
is the great thing. I’ll leave the freshmen to you, gentle- 
men. Perhaps that would be best. Is there anything 
anyone would like to bring up?” 

Dr. Bemis: “ Yes. I want to ask about my schedule. 
I was a little surprised to find that I’m down for four- 
teen hours a week.” 

Chairman, hurriedly: “Thank you. Yes, I meant to 
bring that up. Arranging the schedules has been a little 
difficult this year. The department is short of funds. 
I've done what I could, but I’ve been forced to put you 
all down for fourteen hours teaching a week.” 


Dr. Jones: “In that case I presume we'll have grau- 
uate assistants to do this freshman theme reading.” 
Chairman: “I think that can be arranged.” 


Mr. Fearing: ‘If no one minds, I think I prefer to 
do my own reading. I find it a bit difficult to help the 
freshmen—without reading their papers.” 

Dr. Pettie: ‘‘ But oh I say—it kills the creative urge, 
that sort of thing.” 

Dr. Bemis: ‘“ Mid-Victorian, that’s what I'd call it.” 

Dr. Jones: ‘“‘ Of course if we’re to do creative research 
we must draw the line somewhere.” 

Chairman: “Well, gentlemen, we mustn't digress. 
We seem to be agreed then that we'll handle the freshmen 
as hitherto. 

“T think this might be a proper occasion for me to ex- 
press my satisfaction in the general progress we have 
been making in this department. All our instructors now, 
that is, of course, with one exception, have their doctor- 
ates. During the last academic year, members of this 
department published eighteen articles on research, wrote 
three textbooks, a novel and a number of short stories. 
Members of the department gave 200 lectures to Women’s 
Clubs and various cultural groups. 

“ Our standards are increasingly high. We are failing 
to pass a larger percentage of students each year. And 
our curriculum is broadening out. We're going ahead. 
We are now giving courses in Anglo-Saxon, the Lesser 
Plays of Minor Elizabethans, Icelandic Folklore, and Wit 
and Humor of the Restoration. Next year, I hope to see 
established a short course in Contemporary Literature.” 

Mr. Fearing: “I sometimes wonder if our job isn’t, 
after all, simply to teach as many students as possible to 
write correctly and read intelligently.” 

Dr. Bemis: “ Isn’t that a bit reactionary ?” 

Dr. Pettie: ‘Oh I say—trampling on the creative 
urge ?” 

Mr. Fearing: “ They have plenty of that.” 

Dr. Pettie: “Oh I say—T say.” 
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Dr. Jones: “ You ought to concentrate on Chaucer.” 

Chairman: “ Well, gentlemen, this has all been stimu- 
lating, very stimulating. Now, if we're all agreed, I think 
we might stop and have tea. I won’t have this pleasure 
again for some time I’m afraid. It’s my sabbatical, you 
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know. I’m going to Europe, of course. The south of 
France, I think. Yes, I am a little tired.” 

Through the open windows at‘the rear, mellow across 
the afternoon sunshine, drift the chimes of the campanile 


bells. The curtain descends slowly. 


Cradle Books for the Country 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


enough on the eve of the Fourth of July, Presi- 

dent Hoover signed a bill appropriating $1,500,000 
for the purchase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula, 
that is, of 3,000 books printed in the first half-century of 
printing before 1501. The bill itself was such an unusual 
departure from what is customary in the matter of appro- 
priation for the Library of Congress that the committee 
on the library to which the measure had been referred 
sent it back to the House without comment stating that it 
represented such a departure that the members did not 
care to take the responsibility of either approving or dis- 
approving it. They wanted to have the matter referred 
to the Congress itself and in spite of some opposition 
which manifested itself for a time, the bill was passed 
unanimously and the President’s signature made it a law. 

This makes the Library of Congress the possessor of 
one of the best collections of early printed books to be 
found anywhere in the world. There are about 3,000 of 
them and they are in the best possible condition. Dr. 
Vollbehr made it a rule to secure as perfect copies as 
possible and while many of these old books are necessarily 
not in the best of condition they are almost without ex- 
ception in a remarkable state of preservation considering 
their age. 

It might be thought that in this first generation of 
printing the books issued would be rather commonplace 
in quality of printing, and perhaps shabby and cheap in 
binding, owing to the fact that printing establishments 
were not as yet in a position to secure good binding. As 
a matter of fact some of the bindings are in wonderful 
preservation and demonstrate beyond all doubt how well 
the binders of those days could do their work. As for 
the printing, there are dozens of these books that are the 
most beautiful printed books in the world. Some of the 
very earliest books printed are recognized to be among the 
best specimens of printing to be found anywhere. The 
men who made them were not mere workmen; they were 
artistic artisans with a sense of beauty and a sense of duty 
that made them want to have the work that came from 
their hands beautiful as well as useful. One of the 
strangest things in the world is to find that the books 
printed in the first half-century were so beautiful while 
the books printed in the last half of the nineteenth century 
were among the ugliest books ,that ever came from the 
The earliest books were printed on good hand- 


A T the beginning of the summer, appropriately 


press. 


made rag paper that is in excellent condition after 450 
years, the ink is unfaded, the letter forms are artistic, the 





spacing is good and the initial letters in many cases are 
exquisite bits of art. 

Most of these good qualities are lacking in the books 
of the later nineteenth century when our printers were 
printing on wood-pulp paper that has discolored in a 
generation and which has begun to break off in pieces. 
The leaves are often crumbling at the inner edge and 
coming loose from the binding, the ink has paled, the type 
faces were not good and the spacing is often indifferent. 
For those who are intent on the idea that man is con- 
stantly progressing, this contrast between the first and 
the last completed generation since the invention of print- 
ing is very striking. 

It is not surprising that the first printed books were so 
beautifully made, because manuscript volumes which had 
been in existence before the invention of printing were 
often supremely beautiful. Shortly after printing came 
in, a well-known book collector was asked whether he was 
not going to collect printed books, and he said deprecat- 
ingly, “ No, I have a collection of hand-made books. Buy 
those machine-made volumes? Never!” No wonder 
that he felt that way, for the books that had been made 
by hand in the older time were so beautiful that no books 
made since have ever surpassed some of them. These 
beautiful hand-made books come from all the countries, 
from the eighth century, when in Ireland they made what 
is usually considered to be the most beautiful book in the 
world—the Book of Kells—but made also a great many 
others so as to show that their achievement in this was 
no mere accident. A series of Irish and English, French 
and Italian books of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies are now the treasurers of great European libraries. 

But it is not merely for the external appearance of the 
volumes that the Library of Congress—and through that 
the people of the United States—are to be congratulated 
on the possession of the Vollbehr collection. The con- 
tents of the books are extremely interesting and significant 
to a high degree in a way that is often totally misunder- 
stood. In the course of the discussion of the bill before 
Congress it was said that in the fifteenth century the 
mind of Europe was awakened. 

The concepts which play the greatest part in the life of today 
were being born laboriously and confusedly in the thought of 
Europe. It was the age of the discovery of America, of the 
emergence of objective science out of philosophy, of the establish- 
ment of modern languages. This age was not alone the cradle of 
printing. It was the cradle of modern thought. Nobody can 


possibly understand fully the thought trend of today without 
tracing it back to the age represented by these incunabula. 
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What is usually forgotten when remarks of this kind 
are made with regard to the printing of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is that the books issued in the first generation of 
printing were mainly those which had been most fre- 
quently reproduced in manuscript during the preceding 
centuries. These were considered to be the most precious 
intellectual treasures that humanity had, hence the imme- 
diate endeavor to get them into print. One has only to 
go over the list of incunabula to see what the men who 
took up the printing art thought it worth while to repro- 
duce in their presses. Printing was a slow, extremely ex- 
pensive mode of reproduction, ever so much better than 
hand copying but still nothing like printing at the present 
time. Printers, as a rule, looking to their own profit as 
well as their prestige, selected only such books as had been 
in demand before the invention of printing for reproduc- 
tion by this new process. 

The first book ever printed was the Gutenberg Bible. 
Those who think that the Bible was hidden from the 
people will be interested to find the early printing presses 
of France, England, Germany and Italy were kept busy 
turning out complete editions of the Bible. In Germany 
alone from the Gutenberg Bible down to Luther there ap- 
peared at least fourteen editions of the Bible in the High 
German and five in the Low German dialects. Among 
the other great books that were printed were the works 
of the Fathers of the Church and those of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Peter Lombard, Duns Scotus 
and Alexander of Hales, the great masters of Scholastic 
philosophy and theology. Then there was Vincent of 
Beauvais’ Speculum, an encyclopedia of knowledge equal 
in size to sixty folio volumes in the modern time, followed 
by Bartholomew’s little encyclopedia, De proprietatibus 
rerum, perhaps the most-circulated book after the Bible 
before the introduction of printing. It was a book of in- 
formation for priests intended to enable them to answer 
the questions proposed to them by their flocks and espe- 
cially their penitents. 

One of the gems of the Vollbehr collection is the 
editio princeps of Thomas a Kempis’ “ Imitation of 
Christ.” This was printed in 1471, the year of its author’s 
death, and Thomas probably never saw it in print. Like 
so many other of the books printed at this time, his little 
volume was to have many editions, some 7,000 altogether, 
it is said. There were a great many other books chosen 
for publication by the early printers that were to be best 
sellers or at least substantial sellers in successive editions 
during the subsequent centuries. 

Strange as it may seem, among the incunabula there is 
a series of books on surgery, printed at Venice (1497). 
These surgeons were not men of the fifteenth century but 
men of the thirteenth century. Some of them had prac- 
tised their profession at Salerno in the south of Italy, 
others at Bologna and Padua, and still others in France. 
One of the most distinguished among them was a bishop 
who made it his business to commit to writing the sur- 
gical experiences of his father. Good Bishop Theodoric 


out of his knowledge of his father’s works did not hesi- 
tate to declare that it was not necessary to have pus form 
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in wounds provided only the operator was careful about 
cleanliness. His father used to get linear scars scarcely 
perceptible, so well did the tissues grow together under his 
hands. Gurlt, the great German historian of surgery, 
made these surgical records of the old time available a 
generation ago, but still there are many, even among the 
members of the medical profession, who cannot believe 
that the Middle Ages could have done such wonderful 
scientific and thoroughly practical work. 

This is what this great collection of books just presented 
to the Library of Congress by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate and House ought to teach the people of the United 
States, that there was a magnificent development of think- 
ing, practical as well as theoretic, in the centuries before 
the discovery of America, during the period so often still 
spoken of as the “ dark ages.” How many there are, some 
quite sure they are educated, who still seem to think that 
from the fall of the Roman Empire until the discovery 
of America is a blank thousand years! The great majority 
of these books come from that blank thousand years. 

Three thousand seems a large number of these books to 
have been printed during the first fifty years of printing, 
but that was literally only a tithe of what actually ap- 
peared. The British Museum catalogue lists over 9,000 
incunabula in their library. The prefatory note suggests 
that about 25,000 printed items of incunabula have been 
described altogether and probably 30,000 were printed. 
There will be abundant opportunities for further additions 
of cradle books, as they are called, to the Congressional 
Library. Let us hope that our Representatives in Con- 
gress will get to know something of the contents of this 
great collection of books. Then the Congressional Record 
will not have to print so many references to the “ dark 


ages.” 


PROVISO 


I have sent a white bird 
Over dale and hill. 

Safe be his alighting 
On your window sill. 


Flitting at your lattice, 
Begging golden crumbs,— 

If he keep his raiment, 
Feed him when he comes, 


Let him hear your laughter 
Let him know your love, 
If he be a white bird, 
If he be a dove. 


If his spotless feather 
Show a tinge of gray, 
Shoo him from your window 
Till another day. 


If your skill at colors 
Finds a doubtful hue 
On his snowlike bosom 
When he flies to you, 


Noose hig neck with ribbon; 
Twist it till you tire; - 
Hang him on a dead bush, 
Or fling him in the fire. 
Joun FEENEY 
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Inter-American Relations 


Tuomas H. Heary, Px.D., 
Assistant Dean, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 


OUTH of the Rio Grande there are twenty Ameri- 
can republics, covering a vast territory, with a tre- 
mendous population, and extraordinary natural re- 

sources. Without exception, they are of Catholic origin 
and are still today predominantly Catholic. Economically 
and politically our relations with them have assumed vast 
proportions. It has been said, and with some reason, that 
up until the last few years, Americans as a whole have 
paid very little attention to these countries, except to 
endeavor to get out of them what we could. Although 
American Catholics, both as Americans and Catholics, 
have many reasons to interest themselves in the welfare 
of these countries and their relations with the United 
States, the evidence tends to show that they have been 
surprisingly indifferent. It is believed that it can be 
said without exaggeration, that even more than the aver- 
age American, the American Catholic, generally speaking, 
has known little about Latin America and cared less. 

It is urgent that, for both spiritual and material 
reasons, Americans as a whole, and American Catholics 
in particular, devote more attention to this field. Such 
attention will not only promote the political, social and 
economic interests of the United States, but it will serve 
the cause of world peace based on understanding. It will 
serve the cause of the Catholic Church, which, in spite of 
numerous reverses, is still predominantly the faith of 
the Latin American millions. Even more, it will promote 
the welfare and the happiness of these countries, which 
comprise such an important part of the Catholic world. 
Outstanding Catholic leaders of Latin America have often 
remarked with pained surprise that while our non-Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens frequently occupy themselves in mat- 
ters of interest to those countries, American Catholics 
as a whole seem to lack practical interest in them. The 
net result in some of these countries has been the growth 
of non-Catholic or anti-Catholic activities to the detri- 
ment of the native Catholic faith. The Church in these 
countries has had a hard struggle for the past century. 
The situation could be improved considerably if Ameri- 
can Catholics had a more sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of these countries and their relations with 
the United States. 

It is pleasing to note that American Catholics within 
the last several years have started to give this subject the 
attention that it merits. The recently formed Catholic 
Association for International Peace has organized a 
strong Latin American committee. One of the first works 
of this association was to issue a carefully prepared pre- 
liminary study on “Latin America and the United 
States.” Their latest publication is a pamphlet on “ Haiti,” 
stressing particularly the relations with the United States 
and the Catholic Church. American Catholics played an 
important role in the recent settlement of the three years’ 
religious dispute between the Government and Church in 
Mexico, which dispute was causing incalculable spiritual 





and economic losses. American Catholic magazines and 
newspapers have started to devote more space to inter- 
American affairs. 

The Western Hemisphere politically is as an infant 
compared to Europe and Asia. It was only 150 years 
ago that the first independent American republic was 
established. Following in rapid succession, one country 
after another in the American Hemisphere freed itself 
from foreign control, until today we have twenty-one 
republics occupying most of the entire hemisphere. Born 
from the same principles of liberty, adopting the same 
general form of government, and endowed with the in- 
domitable spirit of young pioneers, these American re- 
publics present to the world today outstanding examples 
of domestic progress and international cooperation in 
the short span of a century. Starting afresh, taking from 
old traditions only those things that would help their 
progress, and casting aside those which would have been 
unwise and would have hampered their development, these 
nations really made a new world along new world lines 
Following the example so wisely laid down for them by 
their glorious liberators, San Martin, Bolivar, Sucre and 
Washington, they have offered the world much that is 
worth while in the field of international cooperation, 
whether it be economic, political or social. Today the 
economic and political relations between the Americas 
have assumed gigantic proportions. 

As men are not perfect and nations even less so, it is 
inevitable that from time to time there be friction and 
even intense irritation between various of the American 
Republics. However, taken as a whole, inter-American 
relations offer some of the most glorious pages in world 
history and certainly contrast more than favorably with 
the relations of nations in other parts of the world. 

The mutual importance of expanded trade and friendly 
relations between the United States and Latin America 
is obvious even to a casual observer. Latin America 
produces vast quantities of products, particularly raw 
materials, of which the sale abroad is not only profitable 
but essential to the economic life of these countries. The 
United States furnishes one of the best markets for the 
purchase of these materials. For example, during the 
calendar year 1929, we imported from Latin America 
goods of a value of more than $1,000,000,000. In recent 
years we have bought more from Latin America than 
Great Britain, Germany and France combined. On the 
other hand, year by year the surplus production of the 
United States, particularly in manufactured goods, is be- 
coming greater and greater. Our prosperity demands 
that these products be sold abroad in increasing amounts 
and special stress is being laid on the cultivation of the 
Latin American markets, because we furnish particularly 
the type of goods that Latin America needs and which 
can be purchased favorably from the United States. In 
the calendar year 1929, we sold Latin America somewhat 
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less than a billion dollars’ worth of our products. It should 
be well to note that the United States buys from Latin 
America approximately $100,000,000 more goods than 
we sell Latin America. 

As far as financial capital is concerned, many parts of 
Latin America today are going through the same process 
as the United States. A few years ago we were a new 
country with large natural resources, but with little capital 
to develop them, as well as the industry and transporta- 
tion of the country. It was natural in view of these con- 
ditions, that European capital should flow freely into 
the United States over a long period of years. Foreign 
investments in the United States had reached huge pro- 
portions before the World War broke out, and the build- 
ing up of our transportation and industrial systems was 
due in no small part to this financial aid from Europe. 
The United States offered to foreign investors a safe 
place to put their money and at larger rates of interest 
than they could obtain elsewhere in the world. Great 
Britain alone had approximately $2,000,000,000 invested 
in the United States just before the World War. Figures 
just released by the United States Department of Com- 
merce show that even today, the United States is the 
heaviest debtor nation in the world’s history. We owe 
approximately $7,500,000,000 to foreign nations. New 
foreign investments are being made at the rate of almost 
a half-billion dollars a year. Many American industries 
even today are owned in part or in whole by foreign 
interests. For example, of the twenty-three rayon manu- 
facturing corporations in this country, twenty are owned 
by European interests. Two of our important railroads 
are owned by Canadian interests. The Shell Oil interest, 
a British-Dutch combination, has only this year made 
tremendous investments in the United States. 

These foreign investments, while paying the lenders 
a substantial profit, have contributed so much to the de- 
velopment and welfare of the United States, that today 
we have considerable excess capital which in turn is avail- 
able for investments in other countries needing a similar 
development. In spite of the very large foreign invest- 
ments existing in the United States today, the financial 
situation is such that the United States has more capital 
available for investments abroad than any other country 
in the world. Latin America as a whole needs capital to 
aid in the continuance of its rapid and orderly economic 
development. It seems logical that Latin America needing 
large foreign capital should look towards its Northern 
neighbor, which today is the only nation that has suf- 
ficient excess capital available to meet these needs. Fear 
has been expressed in some quarters that obtaining such 
capital from the United States might entail grave dangers 
and result in foreigners gaining too much control of local 
industries. This same argument was heard at the time 
that the United States was borrowing so heavily in Europe 
before it had achieved its present leading economic posi- 
tion. It is submitted that such foreign investments offer 
no more risk to Latin America today than they offered 
to the United States some years ago and even now. 

It is natural that the borrower needing money should 
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go to the source which has the most money and which 
can lend it on the most favorable terms. The security 
of the lender is essentially dependent on the prosperity 
and stability of the borrower. Hence, looking at the mat- 
ter from the most mercenary point of view, it is certainly 
in the interest of the lender to do everything in his power 
to promote the prosperity and welfare of the country 
where his money is invested. It certainly would be a 
stupid business man (and surely the men who have mil- 
lions to invest are not ordinarily stupid) who would aid 
in any way projects that would be detrimental to the 
prosperity of the country where his money is placed. 

It has been estimated that already five and one half 
billions of dollars have been invested by the United 
States in Latin American countries. It has been reported 
recently that negotiations are under way for loans and 
investments of United States capital in Latin America 
in the sum of almost $700,000,000. 

One of the sore points in our Latin American relations 
is the fact that while Argentina is the best customer of 
the United States in those regions, we are not her best 
customer, the statistics for 1929 showing a balance of 
$92,000,000 against Argentina. This situation has been 
the source of much comment and irritation in Argentina 
against the United States. While lack of space prohibits 
a detailed discussion of this matter here, it is suggested 
that careful consideration be given to the fact that world 
trade today is no longer bi-lateral but multi-lateral. The 
interchange of world commodities today is such that prac- 
tically all nations have unfavorable balances with some 
nations, which in turn are made up with other nations by 
favorable balances. It all depends on what countries you 
need commodities from and which countries need com- 
modities from you. For example, 1929 statistics show 
an unfavorable balance of $100,000,000 against us in our 
trade with Brazil, because we need more coffee from 
Brazil than they need products from the United States. 
Our trade with Chile showed an unfavorable balance 
against us of over $45,000,000, because we need nitrates 
and other Chilean products more than they need ours. 

We are no longer living in the colonial days when trade 
was generally limited to two countries and when an un- 
favorable balance might be a serious economic menace 
to the region that had the short end of the trade. We are 
living in a new world with extraordinary transportation 
and communication facilities and with many markets in 
various corners of the globe open to all nations. Hence, 
sound economists consider as one of the phenomena of 
modern world trade and as in no sense a menace, the fact 
that Great Britain and Canada buy much more from us 
than we buy from them or that the United States buys 
from Japan, Brazil and Chile much more than they buy 
from us. While there are special factors involved in the 
unfavorable balance against Argentina in trade with the 
United States, it is suggested that fundamentally and es- 
sentially there is no more economic danger involved than 
in the other cases previously mentioned. It is well to 
note that in the total foreign commerce with all coun- 
tries, Argentina has consistently had a favorable trade 
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balance; for example, the favorable balance in 1927 was 
$150,000,000 and in 1928, $125,000,000. It is interesting 
to note that the calendar year 1929 as compared with 
1913 indicates that the sales of goods from Argentina 
to the United States showed an increase of 360 per cent; 
whereas purchases by Argentina from the United States 
showed a smaller increase of 282 per cent. Hence, pro- 
portionately, the gain has been in favor of Argentina. 

Latin American countries need the manufactured 
goods of the United States, which they can use to great 
advantage in their domestic development. Our industrial 
regime is such that we can turn out high-grade manu- 
factured goods, which because of quality, price, credit 
and service arrangements, have numerous advantages over 
similar products produced by other countries and which 
can be purchased advantageously by Latin America. The 
foreign-trade leaders of the United States, realizing the 
advantages of the Latin American markets, are actively 
engaged in promoting an expansion of the sale of Amer- 
ican goods to Latin America. On our side, we have been 
favored by a considerable increase of Latin American 
sales. The fact that today, we occupy the first place in 
sales to every one of the Latin American countries with- 
out exception, in open competition with the other nations 
of the world, indicates that there is a need for American 
goods in Latin America, that these goods are really worth 
while, and that it is to the advantage of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries to buy them in increasing quantities. 

Looking at our relations from the political angle, we 
believe that, in spite of a number of temporary misunder- 
standings, there are many substantial reasons why the 
twenty-one American republics should not only continue 
but strengthen their political solidarity, which already 
has been the subject of study and comment all over the 
world. The American republics are neighbors on one 
hemisphere, in a new world, unhampered by the traditional 
disputes and policies of their European forbears. 

The United States of North America, having only re- 
cently achieved its own independence, saw in the struggle 
of the Latin Americans a similar battle for the rights of 
man and therefore was the first to recognize and en- 
courage the newly born Latin American republics. The 
United States did this when no other nation in the world 
was willing to take such a step, and even against the 
active opposition of the European nations. In this 
twentieth century, when the world is flooded with interna- 
tional conferences of all sorts, it is well to remember that 
international cooperation, in the modern sense of the 
word, originated in the New World, and that long before 
general international conferences of the new type were 
held, the nations of America had repeatedly met in in- 
ternational assemblages for mutual cooperation and their 
common welfare. Many of the great Latin American 


statesmen, from the time of the Liberators up to date, 
have urged cooperation between the American republics. 

While the last century has witnessed a tremendous 
change in the situation of the American republics, the 
reasons for American solidarity and cooperation are as 
good today as they were then. 
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Happy Days Are Here Again 
WituiaM C, SMITH 

HOSE who, like Mr. Will Rogers, the officiai funny 

man of the the New York Times, only know what 
they see in the papers, are probably considerably con- 
fused. That mythical being, the man-in-the-street, must 
be quite muddled by now. In the first place, he is prob- 
ably out of work. Some 3,000,000 men-in-the-street are, 
I believe, in that condition at the present moment, 

Imagine, therefore, the confusion of the man-in-the- 
street when he reads that we are enjoying unmitigated 
prosperity and that, in the words of a popular theme 
song, “ happy days are here again.” Imagine still further, 
unless your imagination is already exhausted by the 
strain I have placed upon it, what must be his confusion 
when he discovers that such leaders in the economic and 
scientific fields as Henry Ford and Thomas Alva Edison, 
benignly inform him that his prosperous condition is 
due to naught else than the noble experiment. If they 
are still capable of enjoying the gift of the gods, such 
nonsense must hand the poor devils in the numerous 
bread lines around town quite a laugh. 

Nor is that all. Confusion is yet worse confounded. 
The Communists, that benevolent organization of eman- 
cipated Russia, resolves at Union Square to cast the red 
banner protectingly around the shivering form of the 
man-in-the-street. They are countered by the stern band 
of Socialists who endeavor to wrest from them the poor 
man-in-the-street. The State appoints a commission, and 
at Washington we may conceive of President Hoover as 
taking another hitch in his hair shirt and, who knows, 
probably appointing another commission. Meanwhile, the 
man-in-the-street is lucky to have a shirt, hair or other- 
wise. 

Out of a job, hungry, discouraged, and promised so 
much by so many and various organizations, is it a 
wonder the poor fellow hardly knows or cares where he 
is going? Would it surprise you if he were to become 
discouraged and turn Communist or Socialist, or any 
other long-haired “ist”? Would you be surprised if he 
were to forget God and Church? Would you be sur- 
prised if he were to turn criminal? Those things are 
happening. The State is losing valuable citizens; the 
Church is tosing souls. Why? Because the City of God 
is difficult to approach on an empty stomach and a flat 
pocket-book. The root of the matter is in great part 
economic. 

Nor will the situation become too rosy when and if 
this unemployment problem is solved. Our friend in the 
street will go back to a job with the help of God, and 
the permission of big business. As usual, he will sweat 
and swear, and get his pay envelope at the end of the 
week, and be forced to see his wife or his immature chil- 
dren go out to work, in order that the family may have 
enough to eat. “ Happy days are here again.” 


A few weeks ago in this Review, Father Blakelv 
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pointed out that it is one thing to go to Mass, and wor- 
ship God devoutly, when you know you are going to have 
a good breakfast when you get home, and a vastly differ- 
ent thing when you go to Mass and try to pray de- 
voutly, knowing that when you come out you will have 
to take another hitch in your belt, and try to grin and bear 
it. A good breakfast is a comfort, but even with one, 
there is not much comfort when one has to be faced 
continuously with the unwelcome fact that making both 
ends meet tomorrow will be exceedingly dubious. 

I mean that nowadays more, even, than a full stomach 
is necessary to the peaceful worship of God. That other 
necessity is a certain amount of economic security. The 
wolf may not have his head in the door, but it is un- 
pleasant to know that he is just climbing the back fence. 

I believe that my feeling is shared by no less a person 
than Leo XIII, who may be remembered by some as the 
author of the Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum.” For the 
benefit of those in whose memory this does not strike a 
responsive chord, I may say that he advocated a living 
wage for working men. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the living wage. 
It has been argued pro and con, and nowadays seems to 
have been forgotten in favor of the “family wage.” 
However, from the Pope’s words, and from the elabora- 
tion made upon them by Father Lewis Watt, S.J., in his 
new book, “ Catholic Social Principles,” it will be ap- 
parent that the proponents of the family-wage system are 
advocating what amounts to a home-destroying program 
of economics. 

A workman is entitled to a just wage, one that will 
keep him and his family decently, and allow enough for 
saving. Any other interpretation that is put upon Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical is hopelessly muddled. The average 
workman, and especially the white-collar worker, does 
not receive such a wage, even in so-called normal times. 
If no statistics are available on present-day unemploy- 
ment, and in a day and age when the gathering of statis- 
tics is one of our great national sports, then there surely 
can be no statistics on the living wage, an ephemeral thing 
today at best. But taking the pictures drawn for us by 
Robert and Helen Lynd in their book “ Middletown,” 
and in Stuart Chase’s recent book, “ Prosperity, Fact or 
Myth,” it would seem that my original proposition still 
stands, that the average workman and white-collar slave 
is not getting a living wage, and moreover, never has. 

The anointed raise their hands in holy horror when 
the working man is mentioned. “ Look at the working 
classes during the last war. They made fabulous wages, 
and they didn’t save a cent, for now they have nothing. 
They spent it on radios, automobiles, silk stockings and 
short skirts.”” All very true. They were money drunk, 
because, for the first time since the inception of the 
modern working man, somewhere around the time when 
Eli Whitney saw the possibilities of the cotton gin, and 
James Watt’s robot began to function in a big way, the 
working man had money to spend, and he spent it. Be- 
sides, big business, seeing its workmen have money, de- 
cided to take it away from them by breaking down their 
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sales resistance by high-pressure salesmanship. In other 
words the working man of the War period and after, did 
just what he is being counseled to do today—spent his 
money in order to increase prosperity. There are, or 
were a few weks ago, car cards in the New York sub- 
way and “L” begging the customers to “Earn, Save, 
Spend,” or advice to that effect. The spending process 
is supposed to increase prosperity. ‘“ Happy days are here 
again.” 

The smug personages with the steady fixed incomes 
and the tidy bank accounts, may say all they like about 
the improvident working man. The cold fact is that he 
has never had any money to exercise his provident faculty 
upon. I make bold to say that the average working man 
does not send his wife and daughters out to work, be- 
cause he likes it or wants to keep up with the Joneses, 
but because in most cases it is necessary if he wants to 
eat. 

Then there is the question of birth control. How 
many people practise it is beyond me to say. As with 
so many other things, there are no statistics. However 
many people practise it, it is a danger not only to the 
State, but to the Church. Theologians are agreed that 
two of the great ways to shut out God and his grace from 
our hearts are by sins of avarice and impurity. The 
working man is seldom afflicted by the first, but it is not 
surprising if he should be tempted by the second. The 
working people and the white-collar class are members 
of that great group that traditionally delights in home and 
family. It is hard to believe that the great mass of them 
would practise birth control simply because they want to 
shirk the responsibility of children. It seems far more 
likely that they are tempted to practise it because they 
do not know what they are going to use for money to 
feed the new mouth that will come to their house. This 
is not a defense. It is an explanation. 

Other instances could be multiplied. They have been 
multiplied from the pulpit, from the lecture platform, 
and from books and magazines, but like the weather, 
nothing has been done about it. It seems that these dis- 
orders, at root economic, are so many challenges thrown 
into the face of the Church by the presiding genius of 
modern civilization. The early martyrs were persecuted 
by the rack and the stake. Modern Christians are per- 
secuted by the thinness of the pay envelope. 

If that is the case, it behooves the Church to rally her 
forces against the enemy. And she can do it, not, surely, 
by creating an economic Utopia where nobody will have 
to worry about money, but by alleviating some of the 
acute economic uneasiness that is unsettling the modern 
man. As a matter of fact she is doing this very thing in 
Europe today. Not many weeks ago this Review carried 
an account of Catholic trade unions which are flourish- 
ing in Belgium and Germany. Such a scheme may be 
more difficult here in America, but it is possible. We 
have in Washington the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; most of our larger dioceses have Catholic Chari- 
ties organizations. Instead of merely being satisfied to 
grant temporary relief to people on the rocks, why can- 
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not these organizations band together with one great aim 
in view, the education of the employer as well as the 
workingman? Could they not get big business to see the 
possibilities of a living wage? Could they not use their 
resources to enable our great industries to arrive at a 
more equitable scale of wages that would guarantee the 
mass of working men a decent wage? It would seem from 
Pope Leo’s Encyclical that such a system is implied ; con- 
ferences of the employers with the representatives of 
the employes for their mutual benefit. Who is a better 
representative of the employe and a better spokesman 
for him than these Catholic charitable organizations? 
Surely among them we have speakers and writers who 
could indulge in a beneficent form of propaganda for 
their clients. 

It would seem that such a system would be more bene- 
ficial than merely relieving temporary distress. That, 
of course, should be taken care of, too, but let the other 
scheme be a driving motive among all our Catholic wel- 
fare agencies. They would receive cooperation from 
outside sources as well. They must show that the liv- 
ing wage is a good thing and economically possible, and 
it is so, otherwise the Pope was talking through his tiara, 
and Catholic social principles are so much velvet. 

Meanwhile we go our way, and the bread lines increase 
but “‘ Happy days are here again!” 


Education 





In Search of a Crumb 
Joun WILTBYE 


Y good friend, Mr. John Coady, of the city of 

Louisville, in the altogether delightful Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, makes me think too much. By con- 
sequence I present, with Cassius, a lean and hungry look. 
Perhaps I lay too much flattering unction to my soul 
when I employ the word think; the real state of the 
case is that he disturbs me with insoluble questions. I 
am no Mahatma who by an airy wave of the hand can 
cause things to be and not to be; all that I cn do is to 
growl and to gnash my teeth at things that shouldn’t be, 
and then the universe goes on as before. He is indeed 
a man reserved for many ills who looks out upon a world 
of troubles, and conceives the idea that he was born to 
set it right. 

The latest fuel laid by Mr. Coady on the fire of my 
resentment consists in a page of the Louisville Herald- 
Post for August 3 of the present year. Nearly the whole 
of that page is occupied by an advertisement headed 
“ Moral Training,” and ending with a proposition which 
few are concerned to deny, “As the Parents Sow, So 
Shall the Children Reap.” Two cuts illustrate the text. 
The first is an interior view of a home; mother is read- 
ing from a book to two little children, while father stands 
in the background, with a pipe in his hands. The text 
for this cut is “ Parents: The Future of Our Country 
Depends upon the Present Training of Youth.” The 


second cut presents an interior view of a criminal court. 
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“If You Are Leaving Ethical Training Out of the Edu- 
cation of Your Children You Must Accept the Respon- 
sibility,” is its caption. 

The main text of the advertisement, which is signed 
and paid for by sixty-four prominent citizens of Louis- 
ville, contains so many undeniable truths that H. L. 
Mencken would probably thrash about in his rage should 
he read it. As it is copyrighted, I am unable to quote it 
all, but a few extracts will give an idea of its quality. 
“ Moral education,” we are told, “is a direct obligation 
on the part of parents,” and it is an established fact that 
children who have no moral training at home exercise a 
bad influence on other children, and are “ very poor fiber 
for our educational system.” Hence, a parent, negligent 
in this matter “should be held criminally responsible,”’ 
for his neglect affects not only his family, but the State as 
well. Carelessness leads to juvenile delinquency, and the 
juvenile delinquents of today are the criminals of tomor- 
row. “And who is to blame? Their parents, of course. 
Parents, we all owe an obligation to society to provide 
wholesome morals and religious training for our grow- 
ing generation.” 

Now all this is very well. I do not believe that there 
is a word in the advertisement to which any man in- 
terested in the moral welfare of the young—which, of 
course, lets Mr. Mencken out—could object. It puts a 
most serious obligation squarely up to parents, where it 
belongs, and in doing this the author of the advertise- 
ment perpetrates no truism. Much modern social legis- 
lation is founded on the notion that the child belongs to 
his parents only by way of figure or hyperbole, and the 
notion has become so widespread that a good many 
parents accept it. At least, they act as though it would 
be a serious offense to contradict it. 

Hence, as a practical matter, we have parents who, if 
they think of the moral training of their children at all, 
conclude that the task belongs to the Epworth League, 
to the public-school teacher, to the playground super- 
visor around the corner, to Bishop Cannon—in brief, 
to one or other, or all of a group containing everybody 
but themselves. Of course, they discourage lying among 
their offspring at home, and wilful destruction of the 
radio, and, in general, the growth of such habits as 
would make living with them simply impossible. At least, 
most of them do, although some leave even this train- 
ing to the nurse or to the janitor. 

All that is good, as far as it goes. But it is not much 
of a training in religion and in morals. It is not the train- 
ing that will allow any parent to say, some fifteen years 
from now, “ Well, I did the best I could to bring up 
my boys and girls to praise, revere, and serve Almighty 
God, and so to save their souls.” It is an irreducible 
minimum which, if it lasts, will prevent boys and girls 
from growing up into a kind of savagery; hence, applied 
to the youth of an African kraal, it might present a high 
ideal. But that is about the best that can be said for it. 
I am sure that it would not satisfy even one of the sixty- 
four gentlemen of Louisville who paid for this advertise- 
ment. What they desire is “ religious training.” 
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Why, then, do I feel that this appeal grates upon me? 
Is that discomfort merely a symptom of a disordered 
liver, or of something fundamentally wrong with the 
appeal ? 

I once knew a physician who advised a patient to travel. 
Under other circumstances, it might have been good 
advice, but as a matter of fact about all the traveling 
that patient was able to do was from one agency to an- 
other in search of employment. It was like telling a man 
with a noose around his neck, and his feet on the trap, 
and the sheriff at his elbow, to cheer up—it’s such a nice 
bright day after all this rain. Hence, while it is well to 
remind parents of their duty to train their offspring in 
religion and morality—many, if not most, of the said 
parents being totally unacquainted with any serious 
obligation in the premises—it seems to me that there is 
something decidedly lacking, if we do not also tell them 
how this duty can be performed. 

Our advertisers appear to rank it as a simple home 
task, much like washing the windows, or turning the dog 
into the coal shed at night. But it is not that. The man 
or woman who undertakes to give the child a religious 
education has a delicate and difficult task on his hands, 
calling for time, knowledge, patience, and much technical 
skill. Example is all-important, but good example, even 
when backed by exhortation, is not enough. For religion 
must be taught and teaching means more than example. 
It calls for a teacher who can find a way into the mind 
and heart of the child, who can lead the intelligence to 
take and assimilate truth, can train the memory to retain 
it, can inspire the will to act upon it, so that what is 
learned is reflected in life, and by slow degrees the re- 
ligious and moral education of the child is made secure. 

Why is it that while all realize that only a technically 
trained man can teach geography, we think that any- 
one can teach the sublimest truths of religion? Why is 
it that we demand evidence of skill, before we allow a 
man to pull a tooth for us, but declare that good will is 
all that is necessary to make a competent teacher of re- 
ligion and morality? It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that if not taught religion and morality at school, as part 
of his ordinary training, the child will not be taught 
religion and morality at all. Exceptions there will be, in 
sufficient number to prove the rule, but not to destroy it. 
The home must be made a sanctuary in which all that is 
good and wholesome is instilled by word and example, 
but the intellect and the will require a discipline which, 
again ordinarily speaking, can be had only when religion 
and morality are made an essential part of the whole 
academic training. 

The sixty-four gentlemen of Louisville did not carry 
their premises to a final conclusion. They spoke for a 
crumb, instead of stirring parents to demand a whole 
loaf. The logical conclusion of their appeal is this: “ Let 
us forthwith found schools, built on the old American 
model, in which our children shall receive an education 
which will fit them for citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God as well as for citizenship in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky.” But they stopped before they reached it. 
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Has boldness died in the old Commonwealth? Consider- 
ing these sixty-four Louisvillians, pausing with reluctant 
feet at the very point where audacity counsels progress, 
I regret that there was no one to cry “ Excelsior” and 
lead the way. 


With Scrip and Staff 


| Fegee year I quoted some criticisms uttered by the 
statistician, Frederick L. Hoffman, of one of Roger 
W. Babson’s periodical reports, which, in that instance, 
dealt with crime and the motion-picture industry. Since 
then I have had in mind to quote another of these re- 
ports, where Mr. Babson, though again venturing out of 
his field, hit the mark a little closer. 

He asks what he would do were he a country minister, 
and answers his question in seven headings; wishing, ap- 
parentty, to make the point that if the minister, or the 
church which he serves, attends more strictly to its spirit- 
ual program, it will command more respect even from the 
man of the world. The suggestions are interesting, as 
an unconscious tribute to actual Catholic practice. He 
would do as follows (italics throughout are his): 

(1) Keep my church open twenty-four hours a day with always 
someone there who could answer distress calls. If it is worth 
while to keep someone always at the fire-engine house, it cer- 
tainly is worth while to keep someone always at the church. Souls 
are of infinitely more value to a community than buildings. . . . 

(2) Be at my church each day from 8:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
without fail; also during the afternoons excepting when making 
important parish calls. It is now my practice to keep office hours 
and I see no reason why such should not be my custom as a 
minister. ... As people are trained to go to the doctor when 
sick in body, and to the banker when in need of funds, so they 
should be trained to come to the church at any time when in need 
of courage, faith, and decision. 

Office hours are a matter of mechanism. The priest, 
however, is always accessible to his people. Moreover, 
the Catholic does not look only to his pastor when in need 
of spiritual help. For such he can go directly to the 
Source, to Christ sacramentally present in every Catholic 
church: always accessible, infinitely resourceful. 

That Catholics do thus seek spiritual help is shown 
from the actual count made recently by Father Albert 
Biever, S.J., pastor of the church of the Immaculate 
Conception in New Orleans. The result of his work 
showed a daily average of 5,000 visitors to the church, or 
1,825,000 in one year. In twelve months’ time, 200,000 
confessions were heard. 





M* BABSON’S third suggestion is in part coupled 
with the agency just mentioned, the confessional : 


(3) Have a library at the church which is very carefully in- 
dexed as to spiritual needs and helps. I would urge people to 
come to the church for counsel, encouragement and confession. I 
would have indexed in the church-library books, chapters, to which 
I could refer hungry souls. In connection with the library would 
be one or more quiet, well-furnished reading rooms, where these 
inquirers could read.... I should offer to pray with every visitor 
who came to see me.... 


The modern pamphlet rack supplies some of the ma- 
terial required by the preceding suggestion. Neverthe- 
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less, the parish library or parish reading-room is capable 
of great usefulness, especially where it can be supplied 
and conducted by a well-established organization, such as 
a Library Section of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. 





URTHER indication of distinctive features of Cath- 
olic practice is contained in the fourth and fifth sug- 
gestions: 

(4) Make the church again a center of activities for the com- 
munity served. I would perform marriages only at the church and 
hold funerals only at the church. I would endeavor to have the 
church used every evening and as many times during the day as 
possible. By this I do not mean attempting to run an institutional 
church, with a restaurant, recreation hall, gymnasium, etc. .. . 
I should not attempt to draw crowds by popular lectures, etc. 
I would, however, endeavor to use legitimate means of bringing 
people who have a little time to read, think, and pray, to the 
church. . . . The church itself, however, I should keep very 
dignified and sacred. 

(5) Push religious education and young people’s work. .. . 
The church school is a very vital part of religious work and 
should be treated much more seriously than at present. 

Practical wisdom, with all zeal for the dignity and 
sacredness of the church itself, will not despise humbler 
means of helping people to “center” their daily lives in 
the church, where this is possible. From the London 
Universe we learn: 

Tea and biscuits may be had after the 8 and 9 o’clock Masses on 
Sundays at St. Hugh’s, Lincoln. No charge is made to children. 

Canon Hunt, in announcing this innovation, which has been made 
for the benefit of parishioners who come from a distance to re- 
ceive Holy Communion, said that if it was found that a profit was 
made by charging one penny, the price would be reduced to one 
halfpenny. 

Boy scouts of the parish have undertaken to help. 

And Father McNary, the genial pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Middletown, Ohio, has his Holy Name men, 
through a service committee, serve supper from time to 
time in the P.T.A. lunch room of the parish school for 
the purpose of promoting sociability amongst the parish- 
ioners. “For the purpose of making everyone ac- 
quainted,” we learn, “a contact committee of one hun- 
dred, led by Dr. Bryan Sharkey, E. P. Harpring, and 
Leo M. Smith, will move among the guests, introducing 
recent parish acquisitions to present members.” 





UST what the choir has done to Mr. Babson I do 
not know; but.the suggestion as to the sermon again 
leads to the Catholic point of view: 

(6) When having a real inspiration, I should preach a sermon 
but otherwise I should read to my congregation a great sermon 
by some other man. I should put the choir behind a screen and 
intersperse their singing with music from a new Orthophonic 
Victor, believing that the audience would gradually come to prefer 
the latter and better music. .. . 

For the Catholic the sermon is not a declaration of the 
personal, private views of the preacher, however in- 
genious these may be; but is simply the expounding of 
the “ great sermon” of Jesus Christ Himself, as handed 
down and explained by the unerring tradition of His 
Church: unerring, because guided by the Holy Spirit, who 
“shall bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 


have said to you.” 
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The Church, however, prefers even the quite humble 
personal effort of her preacher, provided he is normally 
competent and duly authorized, to the finest sermon of 
another. Yet an occasional happy exception may be 
made, as did one good pastor this past month of August, 
who announced that he would suspend his sermons for 
the duration of the hot spell, if his parishioners would 
each agree to purchase a copy of the diocesan weekly. 





R. BABSON’S seventh and last suggestion is ex- 

cellent, not in what it first proposes—for that is a 
practice contrary to Catholic principles as well as to the 
canon law of the Church—but in the alternative pro- 
pounded. 

(7) Charge a fee for religious work to cover all expense beyond 
my small salary. I believe people would have more respect for 
religious help if they were charged for it as they are charged for 
educational, medical, and other privileges. . My own salary I 
should want raised by personal subscriptions so as to always know 
whether or not the community really wants me... . 

Many good people may seriously question the advisability of 
following the above program, believing that such work would tend 
to “commercialize” the Church. Perhaps such criticism is justi- 
fied. ... Jf however the above program is not practical, the only 
alternative would be to have no wife or family and lead a life of 
distinct sacrifice, following the principles of St. Francis and his 
followers. Perhaps such a demonstration is necessary in order to 
have the Church secure the influence which it deserves. 


Father Cotting, a blunt-spoken giant of pioneer days, 
explained to a clerical inquirer that he found time to tour 
the country in quest of souls because he “ had no hogs to 
feed and no family to support.” Mr. Babson’s ideal 
country parson would evidently learn the same simple 
lesson. 





HE church of the Immaculate Conception on 
Baronne Street in New Orleans, spoken of in a 
preceding paragraph, was the first to be so named in the 
United States after the proclamation of the dogma. 
After being taken down, owing to defective foundations, 
it has risen once more from its ruins in all its former 
glory and splendor. With its unusual, Moorish, style of 
architecture, as well as many of its remarkable interior 
ornaments, the Immaculate Conception Church is unique 
in this country. Writes Father Biever: 

The snowy statue of the Immaculate sculptured by Foyatier in 
1849 for Queen Amelie, wife of Louis Philippe, stands once more 
in the lofty niche ablaze with sparkling stars and glittering lilies. 
The wonderful iron pews with the symbolic titles of our Blessed 
Lady embossed upon them, are again in position and the marvelous 
stations in stained glass reflect once more the touching story of 
a Via Dolorosa. The voice of the mighty organ which was heard 
in 1884 at the New Orleans Cotton Centennial Exposition is now 
heard anew. The great bronze altar, gold plated, a marvelous 
piece of workmanship, that received a first prize at the exposition 
of Paris in 1864, now serves again the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The church was erected on the corner of the old planta- 
tior where in 1722 the Jesuit missionaries toiled, suffered 
and died, and of which they were later ruthlessly and un- 
justly despoiled. The completion of the new church will 
be, in a way, a reparation for the old wrongs of a buried 
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Literature 


A Decade of American Catholic Poets 
J. R. N. Maxwe t, S.J. 


RECENT condemnatory article on the ‘‘ Twenties 
in American Literature” in which Catholic writers 
were completely neglected set me thinking. For after 
all there is usually something to be saved from any wreck, 
and in this case, I thought, it might well be the Catholic 
poets. For there are Catholic poets, Catholics who are 
writing poetry, and Catholics who are writing Catholic 
poetry. True, they are not extremely numerous, but they 
are good and promise well for the future of American 
song. Their work was done quietly, and in most instances 
was quietly received, but it has remained as an inspira- 
tion and encouragement to those who would carry on to 
the goal of lasting fame, as a delight to those who look 
for a sane pleasure in the treasure house of literature. 
Ten years is not a very long stretch in the life of a 
literature. It is brief even for that young child, Ameri- 
can Catholic literature. And yet in those ten years new 
writers have appeared on a far horizon and walked steadi- 
ly to a point of recognition and prominence with the ease 
and rapidity with which figures on a movie screen take 
on their large proportions. Unfortunately their entrances 
did not always cause a stir. They were writing in a period 
when tradition had been cast aside for a new convention 
whose requiem has since been sung. They held fast to 
our literary heritage, and their work is still with us, even 
as the traditional standards according to which they 
guided their inspiration. 

The anthology, that ensemble of many voices, gives 
ample testimony to the large number of Catholic poets 
whose verses have merited publication. “ Modern Cath- 
olic Poetry,” a volume compiled by Theodore Maynard 
and published in 1926 by Henry Holt and Company, 
Thomas Walsh’s offering of the following year, “ The 
Catholic Anthology”’ (The American Book Company) 
and “ The America Book of Verse,” a selection of poems 
which had appeared in AMERICA over a period of several 
years up to 1928, when the collection came from the Amer- 
ica Press, are all products of the past decade. It is not my 
contention that all the poets whose compositions are found 
in these pages have been writing only during the past 
ten years. Many of them have been known to us over 
a much longer time. Thomas Walsh culled many of his 
predilections from centuries past, and in some instances 
he does not hesitate to present works that are Catholic in 
theme and spirit though they were written by men and 
women not of the Faith. Nor are all the poems that we 
find in Mr. Maynard’s collection the work of Americans 
only. But the books themselves are American and Cath- 
olic by birth, as also are many of the poems contained 
in them, and they belong to the twenties. Their appear- 
ance at this time points to a significant fact; there is a 
market and a reading public for the poems of Catholic 
writers today such as there was not in former years. 
With every reason we may look forward to a steady in- 
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crease in appreciation for the endeavors of these men 
and women poets of America and singers of the Faith. 

The year 1920 witnessed the publication of Francis 
Carlin’s “The Cairn of Stars” (Henry Holt). To 
those who were watching the progress of our Catholic 
writers this was a stride in seven-league boots. All the 
vitality, drollery, sincerity and white-heat religion of the 
Gael give an unusual charm to this fine collection of lyrics. 
The rhymes and rhythms of these poems are done in the 
authoritative traditional modes, for Francis Carlin is an 
American with a good supply of Irish blood, and where 
there is Irish blood there is also a sense of humor. This 
it was, perhaps, which has kept his Muse in the beaten 
track far away from the poetical exasperations of the last 
ten years. His songs were born of a true poetic wedlock. 
Side by side with “ The Cairn of Stars” stood “ The 
Last Knight and Other Poems,” the work of Theodore 
Maynard, a native of India who has been transplanted to 
our soil. The “ Other Poems” find their source and in- 
spiration in the poet’s Faith. There is laughter, there is 
scorn, there is religion and happy song in this volume, and 
there is above all else the fine Catholic note of a Catholic 
poet. Surely the decade begins well. 

From the pen of Gertrude Callaghan, of New York 
City, a small compilation, “ Witch Girl,” shouldered its 
way into the crowded book stalls to be followed later by 
the homely wisdom of “ Inheritance” (Blue Faun Com- 
pany). Both offerings are much to the credit of Miss 
Callaghan, who sees beauty everywhere. Already she is 
well known to many from her appearances in magazines 
and reviews. In “ Vigils” (Doran), we hear the sweet 
familiar voice of Aline Kilmer, who a few years before 
made her poetical debut through her “ Candles That Burn.” 
She is a poet of family life, and she sings with a tenderness 
born of a true maternal affection. Unlike her lamented 
husband, Mrs. Kilmer has a deep note of poignancy and 
a subtle irony. With him she shares the gift of whimsi- 
cality and poetic graciousness. “ Vigils ” was later accom- 
panied by “ The Poor King’s Daughter,” another mirror 
of her motherly sympathy and understanding. All her 
poems are done in an atmosphere of peace and restraint. 
Since the publication of this last collection Mrs. Kilmer 
has been diligently at work for several magazines, all of 
which gives us goodly hope of a further compiling in the 
near future. ; 

Among first books that have made their impression we 
find “ Veils of Samite,” by J. Corson Miller (Small, 
Maynard). Here is a volume of quiet and meditative 
lyrics that are as unpretentious in their treatment as they 
are in subject matter. “In Towns and Little Towns” 
(America Press) has brought joy to its numerous readers 
and fame to its young author, Father Leonard Feeney. 
Being a true romanticist Father Feeney aches to make life, 
all life, more beautiful. His poems have sung their way 
into many hearts,—and the heart is the last part of man 
to know death. The spontaneous singing of Mary Dixon 
Thayer in her “ New York and Other Poems” (Dor- 
rance) has made us just a bit more anxious to remember 
this poet. Direct in statement, deep in emotion, these 
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poems have the delicate firmness of a pale-flashed sky 
that suggests the mighty presence of a burning sun. Her 
prayers are simple and full of the spirit of her religion; 
her sonnets, sweet in their utterance, are somewhat remi- 
niscent of that favorite form of Shakespeare. “ Starshine 
and Candlelight ” (Appleton) is a shy offering from the 
cloister. Sister Angelita sees with a clear vision the 
creatures of God, and in them God Himself. Perhaps 
the didactic note of this volume is a trifle prominent. And 
yet these sermons in their skilfully handled musical 
moulds have a charm and beauty truly artistic, never 
obtrusive. In the reflections of a Pennsylvania coal 
miner, James J. Boyle, the joys and sorrows of life as he 
knows it find warm expression. “Songs of Home and 
War ” (Dorrance) is a collection of sweet and unaffected 
melodies with a genuine lyric quality. A poet of lights 
and shadows is Benjamin Francis Musser in his first 
appearance “Chiaroscuro” (Four Seas Company). Ina 
variety of moods he writes of a variety of subjects. His 
comprehension of the poetry of the Church is sincerely 
sympathetic. 

With the publication of “ Cloister and Other Poems ” 
Father Charles L. O’Donnell assumed the poet-priest 
laureateship which had been vacant since the death of 
Father Tabb in 1909. This handful of lyrics is the 
work of a true scholar. They are eloquent in their emo- 
tion, spiritual in their timbre, deft in execution, original 
in conception. Surely, such qualities would guarantee 
longevity to any work. The poetic gift which Sister 
Madeleva manifested in “ Knights Errant” (Appleton) 
later blossomed into its full beauty in “ Penelope.” The 
mystic utterance of both these volumes is rarely met with. 
Written to a great extent out of her convent experiences, 
they are yet varied and wistful in their radiant womanly 
fancy and richly imageful expression. Her art is far 
from tenuous; her touch is firm and sure. 

Thus far one decade of American Catholic poets. Un- 
fortunately it has not been possible to mention all those 
whose works have generously contributed to the enrich- 
ment of life. This is an age of poetry and poets, and it 
is a brave thing, surely, to see that Catholics are finding 
their way into the region of song. Their efforts are far 
from mediocre; their auguries of the morrow far from 
melancholy. What zest will the reading public give to 
the stimulus of their inspiration? 


REVIEWS 


The Reparation Settlement. By Denys P. Myers. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. $2.00. 

There was some excuse for not understanding the Dawes Plan. 
Drawn up at a time when both Germany and the creditor nations 
were in a state of flux, it could not have been expected to fill 
more than a passing need. It was a good old Anglo-Saxon trial- 
and-error method of initiating payments and liquidating war 
costs. Fortunately it was both well conceived and well adminis- 
tered so that when the experts met in 1929 they had a sound foun- 
dation for their new financial structure. After much debate they 
agreed on the Young Plan which liquidated the political elements 
in a key economic problem and provided for the payment of the 
large inter-governmental indebtedness involved. The final protocol 
of The Hague conference enacted fourteen agreements by which 
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there were effectively settled every outstanding claim or counter- 
claim for reparation in relation to the World War and arising out 
of the armistice conventions, the treaty of Versailles or other 
treaties of peace, and agreements for their execution. All func- 
tions previously performed by organs established by those instru- 
ments and still necessary to be performed were transferred to the 
Bank of International Settlements. Good faith alone is the sanc- 
tion of the system. In case of dispute over its interpretation or 
application, the Tribunal of Interpretation existing under the 
Dawes Plan will hear it. The standard Dawes annuities are 
materially reduced and this is especially true over the period of 
the first ten years, thereby affording Germany an opportunity to 
consolidate her economic and financial position. The annuities are 
graduated through thirty-six German fiscal years from a first 
amount of 1,707,900,000 Reichsmarks to a final annuity of 2,428,- 
800,000, in the fiscal year ending March 31, 1966, averaging 1,988,- 
800,000. The next twenty-two annuities show a sharp decline in 
amount as compared with the preceding thirty-seven; the annuity 
for 1966-67, the first year of the “out-payments” period, is 
1,607,700,000 and then falls very rapidly to 897,800,000 in 1988. 
The industrial debentures and the railway bonds are extin- 
guished, although a tax upon the railways substantially equivalent 
to the amounts to be received from the railway bonds is substi- 
tuted. The Reparation Commission and all its agencies including 
the office of the Agent General are abolished. All this material 
is handled by Mr. Myers in a smooth, running narrative which 
has no note of personal bias. Students of history and economics 
no longer have any excuse for not grasping the intricacies of the 
debt settlement. In an appendix Mr. Myers has assembled the 
important documents bearing on the problem. The Charter of the 
Bank of International Settlements is of special interest. 
1A 





The Unrealists. By Harvey WickHAm. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh. The Dial Press. $3.50. 

Harvey Wickham, who has had a long and highly successful 
journalistic career, stepped into prominence a few years ago when 
he brought out his “ Misbehaviorists,” a criticism of some of the 
leading psychologists of our time, Watson, Freud, etc. Next came 
his “ Impuritans,” a study of the doctrines of the more celebrated 
contemporary amoral moralists. His trilogy is completed with the 
present work on “ The Unrealists,” a keen analysis of the teach- 
ings of eight influential leaders of modern thought. A remarkable 
exposition of the development of important recent vagaries of the 
human mind, the book fills a much-needed gap in our knowledge 
of the audacious Don Quixotes who have arisen to do batile 
against God and Christianity under the apparently harmless egis 
of philosophy and mathematics. James, Bergson, Santayana, Ein- 
stein, Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Alexander and Whitehead— 
what an imposing array of names! And who would dare question 
their authority? They are the hope of our modern refined infidel- 
ity. Being treated with great reverence by their patrons and fol- 
lowers, they feel more and more compelled to wrap up their eso- 
teric doctrines in verbiage lest the falseness of their premises be 
discovered and the gods thmeselves be driven from the empyraean 
of the modern Olympus where the supermen of the present and 
the future are daily adored. But to achieve their purpose, they 
must begin by denying reason even while they use it to deny it. 
Their works abound in bundles of contradictions carefully buried 
beneath nebulous language. As William James gave the venture 
prestige, so Henri Bergson, a master of style, succeeded to a 
remarkable degree in discovering a method of making irrationality 
respectable. If many of the works of these moderns read like 
a nightmare or the wild dream of an opium eater, it is not 
always the fault of the philosopher; rather it is the defect of the 
system. For it is very difficult to exclude God, the soul, and even 
the exterior world, and prove it in a book intended for men with 
intelligence and a craving for independent thinking. Santayana 
has seen the folly of the task, at times, and poked fun at James, 
Russell, and the rest, but he generally prefers the beauty of fine 
phrases to the meaning attached to them, and he despairingly 
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clings to the hope that a modern may get somewhere even though 
he denies such patent realities as one’s own existence and the 
responsibility of persons endowed with intellect and free-will. 
Mr. Wickham’s chapter on Einstein is one of the most interesting 
in the book. Einstein, like Bergson, had a flair for publicity and 
well knew an international reputation was not easily achieved by 
persons who defended the accepted doctrines of common sense. 
The new, the strange, the vague, provided it break down, or appear 
to break down, the beliefs of past generations is what our moderns 
want. ‘“ The Unrealists” abounds in humorous touches and yet 
it is, at times, not easy reading. But it is safe to state that Mr. 
Wickham is more intelligible than the thinkers he quotes and 
criticizes. He might have written a far better book, were he 
better acquainted with Scholastic philosophy. But he has done a 
fine service in casting a flood light on the superficialities and the 
contradictions uttered by the respected leaders of modern thought. 
R. G. 





Humanism: A New Religion. By CuaArtes Francis Porter. 
New York: Simon and Shuster. $1.50. 

Dr. Potter’s new religion of Humanism—which is something 
entirely distinct from the literary Humanism of Babbitt and More 
—has been described as agnosticism in a surplice. This little state- 
ment of Dr. Potter’s Creed does not alter such a judgment. The 
surplice is decorative, though it is of the lace-curtain variety, 
with sufficient aperture to display a great amount of emptiness 
underneath. But the whole case for the surplice is built up on the 
supposed opposition between ten basic propositions of the “ Old” 
religion and ten basic propositions of the “ New.” Since these 
propositions cannot be reconciled by literal fundamentalist theology, 
with the terminology known to Dr. Potter, they are supposed to 
be irreconcilable for everybody; and when it comes to the choos- 
ing, Dr. Potter chooses the New, for newness is his Absolute. 
“ Religion has to do with the supernatural” is opposed to “ religion 
has to do with the natural.” “ Man is inherently evil” is opposed 
‘to “man is inherently good and has infinite possibilities ” ; 
“salvation comes from outside of man” to “improvement comes 
from within,” and so on. By such a simplistic method anything 
can be ascertained or denied. He frankly acknowledges that he 
“takes away” the Theist’s God. The taking-away process is 
simply by gratuitous assertions, such as “It is not to be expected 
that young engineers who can photo-map Olympus and Sinai from 
an airplane will be very ardent Theists.”. Why? No reason is 
stated, as no reasons are given for anything. The essential reason 
appears to be that Dr. Potter resents the genuinely supernatural 
and shows his resentment by confusing it with the preternatural, 
the mythical and unreal. “Humanism: A New Religion” is 
neither new—for it is the age-old errors dished up in modern wise- 
cracks—nor is it in any sense religion. 7: bac 





Malta of the Knights. By ELizaseth W. SCHERMERHORN. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $7.50. 

The release of this volume, at a time when Malta had jumped 
to front-page newspaper importance, saved it from the fate which 
it might have suffered from the more normal general indifference 
to “that little speck on the Mediterranean map between Sicily and 
Africa.” No doubt even in the heat of the recent political dis- 
cussions, the Knights of Malta might still have been forgotten if 
it had not been for this well-timed work. This does not mean to 
say, of course, that there is any immediate connection between 
Miss Schermerhorn’s work and the recent disturbances in Malta, 
or that she deliberately took advantage of the public interest and 
curiosity, artificially aroused; but there is an indirect connection 
with the recent events, inasmuch as this story points out a sharp 
contrast between the men who made Malta and those who would 
unmake it, and a clear guide to the traditions of the little territory 
in the Mediterranean which are preserved today only by the herit- 
age of the knightly spirit. Miss Schermerhorn is not interested 
in the current struggles of Malta; her chief concern is with its 
historical associations that bring one face to face with the noble 
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scions of Western Europe clad in their imposing insignia. She 
reviews their history as far as it touches “ The Isle of Heroes,” 
and follows it until the Knights leave Malta as “a bankrupt 
Order.” But in closing, the author admits that “they, have left 
in Malta the imperishable stamp of the noble traditions and faith 
and devotion to which they were pledged, and upon which they 
were reared.” This avowal it were well to keep in mind when the 
author may seem more curious than sympathetic, when her interest 
is quickened by the promise from a breath of scandal, or when she 
shows a lack of familiarity with some terms and appreciation of 
circumstances. Miss Schermerhorn herself has no misgivings 
about the scholarliness of this work. “This study,” she says, 
“makes no great pretensions to erudition, and gets its inspiration 
less from Latin Bulls weighed down by huge crumbling seals than 
from the sights and scenes and sparkling air of Malta itself.” She 
attempts to reconstruct the manner of life and the methods of war- 
fare followed by the Knights. She rehearses their quarrels and 
dissensions, their rebellions, their “ squabbles,” their frailties which 
make them kin to the universal brotherhood. She shows also a 
keen interest in the diversions of “these rich and haughty monks.” 
But if the author can stir to the breath of scandal, she can also 
respond to the invigorating atmosphere of self-sacrifice, courage 
and heroic service to humanity which brought out the true nobility 
of these men as they served Christ in His sick and His poor. From 
these pages our modern welfare workers may gather much infor- 
mation and much material for practical reflection. J.G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Catholic Mind.”—Recent issues of the Catholic Mind 
(America Press. 5 cents) continue the periodical’s service of handy 
documentation on a wide field of Catholic topics. The issue for 
August 22 carries two notable papers on Catholic education, by 
Thomas Gaffney Taaffe and the Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., to- 
gether with a panegyric of the Canadian martyrs, delivered at the 
Midland Shrine on the day of their canonization, by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. A. O’Sullivan. The issue for September 8 brings a 
translation, specially prepared by the Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J., 
of the Holy Father’s recent Encyclical on St. Augustine, in which 
the Pontiff extolled the life and works of the great Doctor of 
Grace and quoted extensively from his writings. 





Art and Architecture.—A guide to the great art treasures of 
the world has been edited in a one-volume survey of “ The Outline 
of Art” (Putnam. $4.50), by Sir William Orpen. The history 
of art is divided into twenty-five schools, and the characteristics 
of each are shown by references to the great artists and their most 
important pictures. The book is deliberately elementary and there- 
fore gives no room for originality or departure from traditional 
appraisals and criticisms of the authors discussed. There are sev- 
eral hundred photographic reproductions with descriptive para- 
graphs and accepted labels. However, for those who wish an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the great artists, Sir William Orpen has 
offered a handy book of reference to which Frank Rutter has added 
a concluding chapter on the art of today. 

A revised and enlarged edition of “ The Cathedrals of Great 
Britain” (Dutton. $2.50), by P. H. Ditchfield brings this in- 
structive manual up to date with a study of some of the new 
cathedrals which have been finished since the first appearance of 
Mr. Ditchfield’s study. Endeavoring, as he tells us, to follow the 
traces of the handiwork of the great master-builders who have 
filled the English isle with so many noble shrines, to mark the 
growth and development of the various styles and modes of build- 
ing, and to interpret their meaning, the author gives clear explana- 
tions in his text and elucidates further with the aid of plans and 
illustrations of interiors and exteriors. The book has a service- 
able glossary of architectural terms. 

The story of Paris and its treasures is translated by Jessica 
Ware from the French of Raymond Escholier’s “ Paris” (Dial. 
$5.00). Not only does the text of M. Escholier give a brilliant 
historical background and an erudite exposition of the treasures 
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of the French capital, but the pilates in color and the illustrations 
in photogravure help to make up a volume that of itself becomes 
a treasure or an object for display on the library table. 





Oberammergau and Its Passion Play.—To mark the decennial 
performance of the ancient play many books of interest and merit 
have appeared this year. Mrs. Swift has told the history and 
significance of the play and Montrose Moses has introduced a re- 
vised edition of a translation from the original German text of the 
play itself. But a special interest clings to the newly revised edi- 
tion of “Diemer, Oberammergau and its Passion Play 1930” 
(Munich: Carl Aug. Seyfried), by Dr. F. X. Bogenrieder. The 
book gives a history of the village and its passion play, from its 
origin up to the present time. There are short biographies of the 
main actors of 1930, as well as a number of interviews with the 
performers. The text is lavishly illustrated with pictures of the 
village and of the players. 

An interesting novelty is found in the little book of reminis- 
cences which Anton Lang dedicates to his home town, to all friends 
of the Passion Play and of his household. “Anton Lang: Rem- 
iniscences ” (Munich: Carl Aug. Seyfried. 3 mks.) is a simple, 
unpretentious story of early years, the days of preparation for the 
role of Christus, the many happy performances in which he was 
privileged to impersonate Our Lord, the memorable visit to Amer- 
ica, a retrospect and a new outlook on life. The book is illus- 
trated with many pictures. It will be welcomed by all those who 
have witnessed the famous character of Oberammergau in his 
portrayals of Christ and treasured as a keepsake by those who 
come in contact with Anton Lang and the members of his simple 
household. 

Regina Jais in her travel sketches about “ Legendary Germany, 
Oberammergau, and Bayreuth” (Dial. $2.50) dwells long enough 
in the little village to witness a performance of the famous Pas- 
sion Play and feel the powerful influence of “the greatest of all 
stories, the life of Jesus, made vital by fine-souled Bavarian peas- 
ants.” But the traveler is quickly on her way and she brings the 
reader with her to Cologne, up the Rhine to Bonn, to Mainz, to 
Heidelberg, to the Florence of the North, and on to Bayreuth to 
hear music and old sagas. The author in familiar, friendly style 
chats with the reader about her experiences, the various places she 
visited, and the information she gathered from them and about 
them. 





School Texts.—For the class in elementary algebra Clifford 
Brewer Upton has prepared a well-graded text in “ Modern Alge- 
bra” (American Book Co. $1.20). The subject is here treated 
to suit the interests and the understanding of the pupils in the 
ninth year and follows the recommendation of the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements and the Yearbooks of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. In the Edgerton- 
Carpenter Series of Algebra textbooks a new member has been 
added, designed for classes from the seventh year of the grammar 
or junior high school up to and including advanced work in the 
senior high school. ‘“ Elementary Algebra” (Allyn & Bacon. 
$1.40) is a unique text inasmuch as it emphasizes and presents in 
simple orderly explanations and attractive illustrations the difficult 
subject of graphs. The pupil following this text will be freed from 
future worries over the puzzles and mysteries of plotting equa- 
tions. A complete “Algebra for Junior and Senior High School ” 
(Johnson. $1.50), by J. W. Calhoun, E. V. White and T. Simp- 
son, introduces the pupil to the subject by use of the language of 
arithmetic and leads by use of practical exercises and sensible 
problems to the elements of trigonometry. 

In “ Reading for Appreciation: Book III” (Scribners. $1.08) 
William E. Grady and Paul Klapper have made an excellent selec- 
tion of literary types appropriate for youth and suitable for de- 
veloping critical and constructive reading. The purpose of the 
book is to acquaint the youthful reader with the most important 
forms of literature. The selections are divided into groups, intro- 


duced by a simple explanation of the characteristics of the particu- 
lar literary form treated in each group. 
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The Well-Meaning Young Man. The House of Cain. The 


Unknown Soldier. Exit. The Seventh Gate. 

“The Well-Meaning Young Man” by Luise and Magdalen King- 
Hall (Appleton, $2.00) is the story of the adventures of an 
English “ regular Larry-go-aisy.” Daniel Cavanagh had been put 
through school and located in a bank by his well-loving and re- 
spectable parents. Soon they were faced with the problem of 
disposing of a jobless son. Securing a position in Palermo for 
him they gave him the money necessary for his journey and 
directions as to how he would reach the scene of his new field. 
On the journey Dan lived up to his nickname and long before he 
reached his destination his money had run short. A series of 
adventures finally brings him into a theatrical company and the 
time spent in this group of all nationalities is well related. At 
last when all difficulties had been surmounted and the whole af- 
fair straightened out, Dan arrives in Palermo, twelve days late, 
but with years of wisdom added. 

Almost on the eve of his marriage to the beautiful Austiline 
Thorpe, Martin Sherwood visits the apartment of his fiancée and 
finds her holding a revolver in her hand and bending over the 
form of a murdered man. To make matters worse, Martin has 
brought his brother Monty, a famous explorer, to meet the girl. 
There is a situation to stir the interest of the mystery fan. But 
one must be well prepared to make concessions and grant liberties 
for departures from probability. Arthur W. Upfields has crowded 
so much action and dramatic mystery into this story of “ The 
House of Cain” (Dorrance. $2.00) that one can afford to overlook 
minor defects and enjoy, with childish glee, the vivid recital of a 
downright thriller. It seems that even the publishers were so cap- 
tivated that they overlooked numerous misprints. 

There is a quiet, psychological study of the effects of the Great 
War on a delicate nature in Vernon Bartlett’s story of “ The 
Unknown Soldier” (Stokes. $2.00). It will be remembered that 
Vernon Bartlett collaborated with R. C. Sherriff in the novel 
made from the play “ Journey’s End.” This story is somewhat 
on the same lines as the popular play. The setting is a shell hole; 
there are two English soldiers placed there by the stupidity of 
their leader. Bailey fumbles for the canteen he cannot reach before 
he dies; Peter lives on, he suffers and recalls the people he has 
known, the experiences he has endured. These thoughts, recollec- 
tions, and comments make up the whole story. The reader is with 
Peter until dusk. And then, when the lad works his painful way 
out of the trench and approaches his own lines, the reader is 
given a surprise which stirs many personal reflections and comments. 

Harold Bell Wright's latest book, “ Exit” (Appleton. $2.00), 
is a story and a play; or rather, it is a play within a story. Though 
the story is essentially melodramatic the author has successfully 
elevated the telling of it to the dignity of genuine tragedy and so 
catches the reader’s imagination that in the dénouement the mind is 
distinctly shocked when it realizes that, after all, it is only a play 
and not a true account of actual happenings. The life-long effect 
on childhood’s earliest impressions, and the abiding influence of 
those, now dead, whom we intensely loved and reverenced, is strik- 
ingly portrayed and confirmed. The embittered prejudice of a 
small and narrow-minded community is scarcely less deadening to 
the spirit than the burning thirst of the cactus-bearing desert is 
fatal to the enfeebled body. The hero of this play has experience 
of both, but over both he triumphs. 

Like many another prize novel, “ The Seventh Gate” (Harper. 
2.50), by Muriel Harris, is a dull book, in spite of its strivings 
for originality and its efforts to appear sophisticated. The author 
has the consolation of having received the votes of Hugh Walpole, 
Frank Swinnerton, and Sheila Kaye-Smith; and also, what is no 
small consideration, a prize of $5,000. So it need not matter very 
much whether many others are interested in her story of the poor 
working girl who labors that the great ladies in the city of London 
might live, and one day finds a means of satisfying her personal 
and artistic ambitions. A professor of psychology brings liberation 
and salvation for the hard-working Elsie and the poor little music 
teacher. Muriel Harris, one is told, “ orchestrates on a vast and 
brilliant scale the king-for-a-day motive.” 
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Communications sign—“ For the Poor”—what would you do? Embrace the 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The following letter might be of interest to the readers of 
AMERICA: 


L. E. Seaber, Vice-President, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your circular letter of June 7th. I ask that you be kind 
enough to discontinue sending me literature concerning the last 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, notwithstanding that 
some months ago I signed and returned your request card for 
such literature. At that time I was under the impression that the 
last edition had modernized its treatment of subjects concerning 
the Catholic Church, in which case I wished to secure the work 
for my family library. Upon investigation though, I find that my 
impression is unsupported by the record. It is evident that many 
of these articles were written by those who are unacquainted with 
the subjects or who deliberately caricatured them, in either case 
making the work obviously worse than worthless as an authority, 
and at the same time casting doubt upon the reliability of the 
scholarship or fairness of the whole work. If the absurdities 
under the titles “Angels” and “ Casuistry,” for instance, are to 
pass muster, what assurance has the student that like fossilizations 
are not imbedded in the articles on “Cloisonne” or “ Scarabs” 
which, so far as the student is aware, may have been written by 
those who had no more contact with these subjects than the au- 
thors of the Angels and Casuistry articles had with the Catholic 
Church? Or is the reader to be on his guard only when the 
Church is in question and at ease when reading other sections of 
the work? At the very least one expects sense even in the close 
corners of an encyclopaedia, and when instead one comes across 
stark nonsense or worse, the most skillfully constructed blurbs 
lose their charm. There must be a way by which scholarship can 
be brought within measurable distance of the present generation 
instead of being left to flounder around, as in this case in diluvian 
times. 

You will see then that it would be a waste of good postage 
stamps to send me your literature until an edition is produced 
which one can open with a feeling of respect and confidence. 

Flagstaff, Ariz. M. J. Rrorpan. 

{In this connection, the London Month (August, pp. 169-170) 
notes of the Britannica that “Catholic truth is constantly af- 
fronted, directly and by innuendo, in the articles (to mention only 
some) on the Bible, Christianity, Jesus Christ, the Mother of 
Jesus, Mass, Mystery, Pentecost, Prayer, Reformation, Sacra- 
ments, Theology.” “ The more it is examined, the more evidence it 
affords of a modernistic, materialistic, anti-Catholic, and even anti- 
Christian bias that makes it wholly untrustworthy in all matters 
concerning religion.”—Ed. AMERICA. ] 


Attendance at Sunday Mass 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for August 9, “ Reader” asks is there 
any justification for Mr. Belloc’s statement that “a very great 
proportion of the population in a great Catholic city do not go to 
Mass, especially in slack times.” To answer this question, it would 
be necessary to have an accurate census of the city in question; 
that is to say, to know the number of Catholics in that city over 
seven years of age; how many go to Mass habitually in that 
city’s churches ; how many (in these automobile days) attend Mass 
elsewhere; and how many, justifiably or otherwise, habitually 
remain away. 

There is at least one diocese in this country that probably could 
answer “ Reader’s” question for any of its cities or towns—a 
diocese whose Bishop requires from every pastor in it a duplicate 
census list. That diocese, according to my information, is the 
Los Angeles diocese. It would be interesting to know what Bishop 
Cantwell thinks of Mr. Belloc’s statement. 

“Especially in slack times” observes Mr. Belloc. What, if 
any, is the insinuation? If you were a poor married man looking 
for a job “in slack times”; and if you were expected to pay for 
yourself, wife and two or three children, ten cents or twenty-five 
cents for a seat in your Father’s house, or else go over to a re- 


humiliation gladly in imitation of your Lord, who “had not 
where to lay His head?” Possibly the pastor of such a church, 
in the simplicity of his heart, thinks that he is doing a service to 
the poor. But it seems to me that he has never made Title IX, 
Chapter V, No. 289 of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
or the words of St. James (ii, 2-6), the subject of his meditation. 
San Francisco. A Pastor. 


Catholic Cooperation in Amusements 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some forty-two years ago the Council of Baltimore warned 
Catholics engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquor of the many 
dangers surrounding this business and advised them to seek more 
honorable occupations. Undoubtedly this action was called for 
by the conditions then existing and which still exist in most sec- 
tions of this country. 

Could not a similar warning be given today to those engaged 
in the amusement business? 

Looking over the average theater program the question arises as 
to the responsibility of Catholic officials and employes in the 
carrying out of the owner’s or manager’s policy. This point is 
raised in all seriousness, for it seems to me that our spiritual 
leaders have overlooked or minimized the importance of this 
matter. 

A zealous missionary recently stated during a retreat that the 
gravest offence to Almighty God is that which leads others into 
sin and gives scandal particularly to the young. 

In my contact with boys of all ages I have been forcibly im- 
pressed by the ravages of these twin evils of degrading “ shows” 
and trashy, lewd literature, and the sad part of it is that those 
in authority do not seem to be very much concerned about it. I 
have yet to hear of a concerted and effective movement by either 
pastors or parents to meet this situation squarely, both as Catho- 
lics and as citizens. 

In my humble opinion it should concern us much more so than 
any campaign of organized bigotry which may be fomenting. You 
can meet the latter with friendly enlightenment, but it is much 
more difficult task to stem a pagan tide of sensuality, especially if 
it has been allowed to gather strength and influence. 

Springfield, Mass. R.L. 


Dramas for the Catholic Hour 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Those in charge of the “ Catholic Hour,” sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men, contemplate the presentation of 
religious and Catholic historic dramas in these weekly broadcasts, 
provided worthy scripts can be obtained. It is our belief that many 
of the readers of America could successfully undertake the writ- 
ing of the sort of dramas the need and the opportunity warrant. 
It will therefore be an accommodation to us and still more, we 
hope, an aid to a good cause if the editors of AMERICA give pub- 
lication to this wish of ours. 

The broad specifications of the scripts solicited by our committee 
are these: 

1. The themes must be Catholic and therefore dignified. 

2. The time required for the presentation of any drama must 
not exceed twenty minutes. 

3. The cast must be restricted to six, and preferably to four 
persons. 

4. There must be allowance for contrasts in the voices and char- 
acterizations of the actors. 

5. The dramatis personae should include women. 

6. Only original plays will be considered. 

The committee is prepared to award honoraria to the authors 
of such scripts as are accepted. .Competent persons will determine 
the merits of the scripts submitted. 

Requests for additional information are solicited. 

Executive CoMMITTEE IN CHARGB OF THE CaTHoLic Hour. 

Washington, D. C. 1314 Massachusetts Avenue. 











